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oreign-I'rade Zones 
Help Small Business 


Small-Scale Importers Will Find Their Operations Materially Facilitated 
if They Can Utilize the Benefits Inherent in a Foreign-Trade Zone; Such 
a Facility, Properly Run, Obviates Various Major Handicaps and Expenses 
and Brings Easier, More Profitable Conduct of Business in Foreign Goods 


HILE FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES 

offer untold advantages to foreign 
producers and large American importers, 
their greatest value will be in providing 
a means for increasing direct participa- 
tion of small business in import trade— 
a necessary goal if American enterprise 


is to attain full and lasting benefits from . 


an expanded world commerce. 

So essential is this active participation 
of small business in import trade that 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board considers 
it important to explain some of the serv- 
ices which these zones will offer to new- 
comers in the import field. 


Substantial Advantages 


The foreign-trade zone provides the 
small importer with an international 
market where he can go and purchase 
his import needs on an equal basis with 
all other buyers. 

Heretofore, many colonial products 
have been shipped to European markets 
where they were prepared for redistribu- 
tion and sale. Representatives of large 
American firms at considerable expense 
regularly visited these market centers, 
where they not only purchased their own 
requirements but also bought additional 
quantities to meet the needs of smaller 
manufacturers and dealers who could 
not afford the expense of oversea travel. 

The foreign-trade zone overcomes all 
this by bringing the market to the front 
door of the small businessman. 


Tobacco Affords Example 


The Tobacco Frascati at the New York 
Zone is indicative of how this works. 
Prior to the war a few tobacco dealers 
and cigar manufacturers visited the 
Netherlands annually where they bought 
Sumatra tobacco needs for all American 
firms regardless of size. When war 
forced the Dutch growers to transfer 
their market to the New York Foreign- 


Excerpt From Annual Report of 
Foreign-Trade Zones Board, Fiscal 
Year 1945 


Trade Zone, many small tobacco dealers 
and cigar makers for the first time had 
an opportunity to purchase their re- 
quirements directly from the growers. 

This direct contact resulted in rela- 
tively lower costs to the small buyer and 
higher prices for the growers. 


Small Buyers Greatly Aided 


Heretofore small buyers have been 
unable to engage directly in importing 
because of the expense of bonds, addi- 
tional insurance, and formalities in- 


volved in obtaining drawbacks on im- 
ported foreign merchandise intended for 
later re-export. Foreign-trade zones 
obviate all these by providing the small 
importer with a place where he may 
deposit his imported merchandise and 
withdraw portions as needed upon pay- 
ment of customs duties only on that 
part which he removes from the zone to 
put into domestic production. The fore- 
going procedure avoids the risk of tying 
up too much of his limited capital in 
duties or in premiums on bonds at one 
time. 

Further, should his processes not be 
regarded as a manufacture, he may es- 
tablish his operations in the foreign- 
trade zone and obtain the added ad- 

(Continued on p. 27) 





Ottilie Johnson photo 
At Foreign-Trade Zone No. 1 (New York): Repacking Swiss phonograph needles for reexport. 
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Avenida da Liberdade in Portugal's capital. 


Courtesy Pan American Airways [| 


Portugal Looks to 
New Air Commerce 


The Iberian Nation Is Obviously Setting Its Sights High as It Visualizes the 
Coming Air-Transport Possibilities, and Is Formulating Plans for Reasonably 
Vigorous, Carefully Appraised Participation in the Air Pattern of the Future 


N THIS NEW AIR AGE, what role 
will be played by Portugal, strategi- 
cally situated on the globe, possessed of 


a far-flung empire, and manifestly ani- 


mated by vision and foresight in this 
field? The possible answers to that 
question may be markedly significant. 
A recent article in the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce stated that “plans of 
the Portuguese Government with respect 
to transocean air routes, and its attitude 
toward civil aviation in general, have 
aroused considerable interest in local 
air circles”-—-and that Col. Humberto 
Delgado, Director General of Portuguese 
Civil Aviation, who was recently touring 
the United States in connection with the 
acquisition by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment of surplus United States Army 
planes, has reportedly announced Por- 


Prepared in Industry Analysis Staff, 
Office of International Trade, on 
Basis of Report by Epwarp E. 
Crocker, Counselor of Embassy, 


Lisbon 


tugal’s intention to operate routes to 
New York and Brazil as soon as suitable 
planes are obtainable. 

These developments appear to give 
very special point to the fact that a 
study of Portugal’s internal and interna- 
tional air-service potentialities was re- 
cently prepared for the Government by 
Senhor José de Araujo Correia, leading 
Portuguese economist and member of 
the National Assembly. 

The report contains much historical 
and background information concerning 


the development of civil aviation from 
the end of World War I to the time of 
the International Civil Aviation Confer- 
ence at Chicago (November 1944). 


Many Advantages Claimed 


The writer points out that Portugal 
possesses, dispersed throughout the world 
in convenient locations, cities and islands 
which could serve admirably as bases for 
international air transport. He states 


that Great Britain, alone of all the na- | 


tions, is better supplied with such stra- 


tegic potential bases; although France | 


possesses excellent aerial centers, many 
of these are far removed from each other 
and from the regions of great commercial 
activity. The United States, he notes, 
has relatively few and must negotiate 
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with other countries for the use of foreign 
bases. 

Chief points discussed in Senhor Cor- 
reia’s report follow. Portuguese posses- 
sions strategically situated are listed 
thus: In Europe, the Azores and Lisbon; 
in Africa, Bolama (in Portuguese 
Guinea) , the Cape Verde Islands, Luanda 
or Lobito (in Angola), and Lourenco 
Marques, Beira, and perhaps Porto 
Amelia (in Mozambique). In addition, 
its colonies of Goa, Daman, and Diu (in 
India), Macau (in China), and Timor 
(in Oceania), place Portugal in an es- 
pecially advantageous position with re- 
gard to traffic to the East. 

Certain difficulties, caused by weather 
conditions, with regard to the North At- 
lantic route via Ireland and Newfound- 
land, may never be entirely eliminated. 
Although the route via the Azores and 
Lisbon is longer, it offers ideal atmos- 
pheric conditions which entirely com- 
pensate for the few hours spent in flying 
the additional miles. However, since 
meteorological conditions in the extreme 
north are more favorable during 6 


months of the year, and since prevalent. 


winds on this route blow from east to 
west, the most convenient route to follow 
in summer would be from Europe to 
North America via Newfoundland and re- 
turn via the Azores and Lisbon, or solely 
via the Azores. 


Sizing Up Routes 


Sr. Correia emphasizes the fact (in 
considering routes from North America) 
that Lisbon is linked with the Azores and 
remarks that the distance from New York 


Great air field in Portugal’s Azores. 


PORTUGAL LOOKS TO NEW AIR COMMERCE 
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Courtesy Pan American Airways 


At Lisbon’s Cabo Ruivo airport. 


to Marseille via the Azores, Lisbon, and 
Madrid, is 4.158 miles—approximately 
the same as the northern route (4.027 
miles)—and also enjoys the atmospheric 
advantages above mentioned. 

Regarding air routes between Europe 
and South America, the importance of 
Bolama, in Portuguese Guinea, and the 
island of Sal in the Cape Verde group, is 
pointed out. Bolama is compared with 
Dakar or Bathurst as a point of departure 
for or arrival from Natal (Brazil), and 
Sal is considered as a “relief” or “distress” 
airport for Bolama. The outstanding 
difficulty with this plan—the great dis- 





Courtesy U. S. Army 


tance of Bolama from Lisbon—could be 
overcome by the establishment of landing 
facilities on Madeira. 

Viewed from a political standpoint, 
the two great Luso-Brazilian (Portu- 
guese-Brazilian) airports of the future 
are Bolama and Natal. The two Gov- 
ernments are, therefore, urged to support 
the establishment of the contemplated 
route. 

The value of the islands of Sao Tome 
and Principe, and the cities of Cabinda, 
Luanda, and Lobito, on the western 

(Continued on p. 29) 











Portugal’s Air Traffic, 1945 


During 1945, 1,525 planes arrived 
at Portela de Sacavem, Lisbon’s 
land plane baSe, carrying 6,462 
passengers, 175 metric tons of 
cargo, and 38 metric tons of mail. 
Departures numbered 1,532 planes, 
carrying 6,167 passengers, 39 met- 
ric tons of cargo, and 44 metric 
tons of mail. 

At Cabo Ruivo, Lisbon’s seaplane 
anchorage, 179 planes, carrying 
3,288 passengers, 30 metric tons of 
cargo, and 11.9 metric tons of mail, 
arrived, and 178 planes, carrying 
1,797 passengers, 18 metric tons of 
cargo, and 10 metric tons of mail 
departed. 

The greatest aerial movement 
through Lisbon during 1945—con- 
sidering both land and sea bases as 
one unit—occurred during the 
month of December, when 191 
planes arrived and 190 departed. 
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Underwater Harvest— 
Australia’s Agar-Agar § 


On the Commonwealth’s Southeastern Shores the Seaweed Fields Are Now ) 
Rich Sources of a Wanted Commodity That Once Came Largely From Japan 


APAN HAS LOST a market for yet 
another commodity. Before the war 

in the Pacific, Australia was content 
to import from Japan the whole of its 
agar-agar supply—about 50 tons a year. 
Now the Commonwealth is itself in the 
industry, can meet its own requirements, 
and will soon have a surplus for export. 


New Activity Develops 


Agar-agar is a gelatinous substance 
used in the canning of high-grade meats, 
such as tongues. It is used in prefer- 
ence to gelatin because it retains its con- 
sistency under the high temperatures 
necessary for canning. Agar-agar also 


plays an important part in the breeding 
of bacteria from which vaccines are 
made to combat typhoid and several 
Another commercial use 


other diseases. 






Courtesy Australian News and Information Bureau 
Australian workers spread seaweed on rack erected in the sun 
from the agar-agar weed. 


By Mev Pratt, Australian Depart- 
ment of Information, Press At- 
taché to Australia’s High Commis- 
sioner to Canada 


is in the manufacture of certain medi- 
cines and confectionery. 

Not long after war swept over the Pa- 
cific, people in Sydney, Australia, noticed 
a strange new activity along the fore- 
shores of Middle Harbour and Botany 
Bay, two sheets of water well within 
Sydney’s suburban limits. Fishermen 
were drying vast quantities of seaweed 
on racks on the beaches. Some people 
had seen them earlier, scraping the 
neighbouring sea-bed with weighted 
rakes, dumping the wet weed into small 
lighters or scows, and then towing the 
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“Foreign” weed is separated 


haul ashore. But few realized even then 
that they were watching the start of the 
agar-agar industry in Australia. 
Australia’s Council for Scientific ang 
Industrial Research had known for a long 
time that the gracilaria weed, commonly 
known as red weed, or blanket weed, 
would yield a high percentage of agar- 
agar, but, until local production was 
made necessary because of the war, the 
Sydney seaweed “fields” had not been 
exploited. : 


Australia’s Advance 


Before World War II, Japan was by 
far the world’s biggest producer of agar- 
agar—with an output reaching the fig- 
ure of 5,622,921 pounds in 1936. Until 
wartime necessities stimulated activity, 
the United States produced only a rela- 
tively small quantity. 

Sydney (Australia) fishermen are now 
taking about 300 tons of gracilaria from 
the harbor bed annually, providing an 
output of about 60 tons of agar-agar. 

During the war, fishermen were receiv- 
ing £A60 a ton for dried weed (£Al= 
$US3.228). Now they are selling it for 
£A40 a ton, but most of them still make 

(Continued on p. 27) 














South Africa, Too, Is Inter- 
ested in Seaweed 


Ever-keener interest in South 
Africa’s seaweed industry is re- 
ported by a foreign chemical 


journal. 

Two groups plan to use commer- 
cially the type of seaweed known 
as “sea bamboo”—one as a source 
of chemicals and the other in 
plastics manufacture. 

The South African Fisheries De- 
velopment Corporation has estab- 
lished an experimental culture bed 
for Seaweed yielding agar-agar. 
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Canada’s Shoe Production 
Stepped Up as Needs Rise 


Outstanding Achievement Is Reflected in the Production Record of the 
Footwear Industry During the 5-year Period 1941-45. 
Difficulties in Obtaining Raw Materials With Which To Meet Military 
and Civilian Requirements, Factories Progressively Increased Their 
Output, Reaching the Record High of Nearly 39,000,000 Pairs in 1945 


| HOE FACTORIES IN CANADA did 
S a commendable job in increasing 
' their output month by month during the 
| §-year period 1941-45. As a result, the 
' requirements of military personnel and 
civilian factory workers and the needs 


of children and infants were more ade- ° 


quately supplied than had been consid- 
ered possible at the beginning of the war. 

Leather-footwear production in- 
creased to a record high of nearly 39,- 
000,000 pairs during 1945, from about 
33,000,000 pairs during 1941 and an aver- 
age annual output of approximately 24,- 
000,000 pairs during prewar years. Pro- 
duction totaled 3,060,809 pairs in De- 
cember 1945, compared with 1,901,085 
pairs in January 1941, as indicated in 
the accompanying chart. The highest 
monthly output was attained in October 
1945 when 3,746,710 pairs were manu- 
factured. 


Obtaining Raw Materials 


Numerous difficulties were experienced 
in Canada, as well as in many other 
countries, in obtaining the necessary 
materials to meet military and civilian 

' footwear requirements during the war 
years. Manufacturers could not obtain 
adequate quantities of leather, much less 
their favorite types; many were prac- 
tically forced to buy whatever was avail- 
able, regardless of price or quality. Sole 
leather, particularly, was scarce. 
Leather production in Canada was 
valued at $45,011,288 (Canadian cur- 
rency) during 1944, compared with $44,- 
773,047 during 1943, a Dominion trade 
journal reports. The output during 1944 
represented a new high in value, al- 
though a slight decrease was noted in 
the number of hides and skins processed. 
Principal kinds of leather produced, 
which accounted for 69 percent of the 
total value of the output, were: Oak- 
tanned sole leather, $12,774,920; cattle- 





By Frances M. Coston, Industry 
Analysis Staff, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Com- 
merce 


hide and horsehide upper leathers, 
$9,008,508; calfskin upper leather, $6,- 
049,835; and glove leather, $3,396,608. 

Tanning extracts consumed during 
1944 represented a total value of $2,488,- 
686, distributed as follows: Quebracho, 
$1,253,371; chestnut, $707,744; chrome, 
$142,071; spruce, $99,186; wattle, $77,- 
398; and other, $208,916. Hemlock bark 
used by the industry totaled $47,388. 
Other materials utilized included chem- 
icals ($1,426,904), oils and greases 
($699,115) , and dyes (320,139). 

During prewar years, footwear man- 
ufacturers imported large quantities of 
leather, principally from the United 
Kingdom and the United States. When 
these supplies were curtailed because of 
transportation and other difficulties, 
manufacturers sought domestic leathers 
and resorted to the use of leather sub- 
stitutes for footwear production. 

Principal prewar sources of supply of 
raw hides and skins were Argentina, the 
United States, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia, all of which exported raw cattle 
hides to Canada. Argentina, the United 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF 
LEATHER FOOTWEAR IN CANADA 


MILLIONS OF PAIRS 
pane nn A _— 














Notwithstanding 


States, and New Zealand also sent siz- 
able quantities of calfskins and kip- 
skins; New Zealand and the United 
States were regarded as a source for 
sheepskins. Again, wartime conditions 
interfered and tanners found it increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain these foreign 
commodities which, in normal years, 
had made millions of pairs of shoes. 


Production Data 


The Dominion Government placed 
color and style restrictions on footwear. 
Designers were encouraged to stand- 
ardize footwear, and industry leaders 
were requested to simplify manufactur- 
ing processes as much as possible. 

Production of women’s shoes, slip- 
pers, and other types of leather foot- 
wear approximated 17,600,000 pairs dur- 
ing 1945, representing about 45.1 percent 
of the total. Footwear for men repre- 
sented roughly 25.4 percent of the an- 
nual output. The most outstanding in- 
creases during 1945, compared with 
1944, were in men’s, women’s, and in- 
fants’ types. Production of leather 
footwear (entirely or partly of leather) 
during 1944 and 1945 is shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Leather-Footwear Production 





Classification | f 
| Pairs Pairs 
Men’s. 9, 185, 238 1 9, 904, 558 
Women’s ~| 15,899,459 | 2 17, 584, 895 
Youths’ and boys’ 2, 285, 959 2, 416, 055 
Juvenile 5, 330, 837 5, 673, 172 
Infants’ - 2, 584, 314 3, 377, 045 





Total... | 365, 285, 807 | 38, 955, 725 
| 





1 Includes 1,230,565 pairs of military footwear. 
2 Includes 55,659 pairs of military footwear. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Despite the fact that footwear produc- 
tion in 1945 was greater than in 1944, a 
slight decrease was noted in the pro- 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Indian Buying Mission Here on 
Official, Private Business 


A group of Hyderabad industrialists 
and Government officials are scheduled 
to arrive in New York September 5 for 
an extended visit in this country, accord- 
ing to advice received from the American 
Consulate at Madras, India. 

The delegation is made up of the fol- 
lowing: Khan Saheb Dost Mohamed Al- 
ladin, and Mir Laik Ali, both industrial- 
ists; Nawab Zain Yar Jung, architect, 
and Nawab Liagat Jung Bahadur, both 
members of Nizam’s Executive Council; 
and Nawab Mir Jung Bahadur, Govern- 
ment official. 

Mr. Khan Saheb plans to purchase 
machinery for the manufacture of sheet 
glass, plastics, radios, and refrigerators. 
A World Trade Directory Report on his 
firm is now being prepared. The other 
industrialist, Mr. Laik Ali, is interested 
in machinery for his collieries. 

The Government officials in the dele- 
gation are primarily interested in equip- 
ment for thermal power stations. 

The group will visit New York City, 
Washington, D. C., and Knoxville, Tenn. 

Businessmen interested in contacting 
members of this buying mission can write 
them c/o Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Madison 
Avenue and 46th Street, New York City. 


Trade Possibilities To Be 
Studied by Australian 


An Australian banker is expected to 
arrive in San Francisco around Septem- 
ber 15 to investigate the possibilities of 
developing trade between Australia and 
this country. According to the American 
Embassy at Sydney, this business visi- 
tor—R. D. Brittain, Bank of New South 
Wales, Sydney—is particularly inter- 
ested in discussing automotive products, 
oil, wool, and textiles. 

Mr. Brittain will remain in the United 
States about 4 months, visiting San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, D. C., after which he will 
proceed to London to take over the man- 
agement of the London Office of the 
Bank of New South Wales. 

Businessmen interested in contacting 
Mr. Brittain can write him c/o National 
City Bank, 55 Wall Street, New York, 
m=. 











Editor’s Note 

The firms and individuals listed be- 
low have recently expressed their in- 
terest in buying or selling in the 
United States, or in United States rep- 
resentations. Most of these trade op- 
portunities have been reported by 
American Foreign Service officers 
abroad, following requests by local 
firms for assistance in locating Amer- 
ican trade contracts. Additional infor- 
mation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the 
Department of Commerce, or through 
its field offices, for $l each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concern- 
ing any projected business arrange- 
ments. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume any responsibility for 
any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions 
should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing 
export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short sup- 
ply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which in- 
quiries have been received. However, 
many United States foreign traders are 
proceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 





Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers shown here refer to num- 
bered items in sections below] 


Agricultural Equipment: 13, 26. 

Alcoholic Beverages: 1. 

Art Materials: 22. 

Automobiles and Automotive Equip- 
ment: 10, 14. 

Cargo Vessel; 49. 

Chemicals: 2, 10, 12, 13, 50. 

Clothing and Accessories: 1, 11, 16, 
18, 21, 23, 27, 43. 

Construction Materials: 14, 19, 29, 41. 

Dairy Equipment: 33. 

Electrical Appliances and Equip- 
ment: 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 19, 20. 

Engine (Diesel): 49. 

Engineering Equipment: 4. 

Fertilizers: 13. 

Foodstuffs: 1, 35, 36, 38 

Footwear: 19. 

General Merchandise: 11, 19, 21. 

Glassware and China: 19, 26, 27. 

Hardware: 10, 14, 26. 

Heating Equipment: 16, 30. 

Hospital Equipment: 16. 

Household Equipment: 7, 18. 

Jewelry: 51. 

Leather and Leather Products: 1, 18. 

Machinery: 2, 3, 4, 9, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 22, 31, 32, 34, 37, 39, 41, 44, 47, 48. 

Medical and Surgical Equipment: 
5, 10, 46. 

Metals and Minerals: 8, 9, 14, 28. 

Mining Equipment: 6 

Paints: 26. 

Pharmaceuticals: 13, 16. 

Radios and Equipment: 1, 7, 8, 10. 

Refrigeration Equipment: 7, 8, 14, 16. 

Religious Items: 22 

Sanitary Equipment: 14 

Scientific Equipment: 5 

Textiles: 2,9, 10, 13, 16, 18, 21, 24, 25, 
27, 39, 43, 45. 

Theater Equipment: 42. 

Tools: 26, 40 

Watches and Clocks: 51 














Rumanian Wants Data on 
Dehydration, Quick-Freeze 


Against the day when equipment can 
be obtained from the United States, Dr. 
George Suciu of Ploesti, Rumania, seeks 
information on methods and equipment 
for food dehydration and the quick- 
freeze process. 

According to advice from a United 
States Foreign Service Officer at Bucha- 
rest, Dr. Suciu plans to install a plant to 
carry out one of these processes. Be- 
fore making his decision, however, he 


wants a detailed description of each 
process, as well as manufacturers’ cata- 


logs illustrating the equipment and giv- | 


ing price quotations. 

Dr. Suciu has already formed a com- 
pany to engage in whichever line is 
chosen when the time is opportune. A 
World Trade Directory Report on the 
new company is being prepared. 

Manufacturers interested in filling this 
request with a view to future trade possi- 
bilities can forward their literature to 
the United States Mission at Bucharest 
for delivery to Dr. Suciu. 
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Athens Chamber of Commerce 
Manager Will Visit U. S. 


The American Embassy at Athens, 
Greece, advises that Demetre Avramides, 
manager of the Greek-American Cham- 
ber of Commerce and chairman of the 
Greek-American Youth Association, is 
jeaving shortly for the United States. 

While in this country Mr. Avramides 
will visit leading chambers of commerce 
to investigate general business condi- 
tions and their relations to trade with 
Greece. He also wants to study the pos- 
sibilities of establishing an American- 
Greek Chamber of Commerce in New 
York. 


British Want Catalogs on 
Tile-Making Machinery 


The British Government is contem- 
plating the erection of four plants in the 
United Kingdom for making hollow 
building tiles from clay. 

A dispatch from the American Em- 
bassy in London reports the desire of the 
Ministry of Works for American catalogs 
and price lists covering machinery neces- 
sary for manufacturing these tiles. The 
Embassy also points out that it will be 
necessary to dig down 40 feet to obtain 
the clay for the proposed plants. + 

Manufacturers interested in this prop- 
osition can send their catalogs or price 
lists to the Embassy in London for trans- 
mittal to the Ministry of Works. 


New Zealand Producer Wants 
U.S. Manufacturing Rights 


The E. M. O. Products Ltd., of Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, wants to obtain manu- 
facturing rights to produce the following 
American products: 

Electrical appliances. 

Sound-film motion-picture projectors. 

Slide projectors. 

Cameras. 

Photographic equipment 

Commercial sound-recording equipment. 

Scientific apparatus for educational and in- 
dustrial use. 

According to the American Legation at 
Wellington, current import-control regu- 
lations in New Zealand restrict the im- 
portation of complete articles of the type 
mentioned above. The Legation also re- 
ports that the Government is now en- 
couraging the establishment of such in- 
dustries as a means to provide additional 
employment of New Zealand labor. 

Any patent holders of the listed prod- 
ucts who are interested in this opportu- 
hity can write directly to E. M. O. Prod- 
ucts Ltd., Wellington, New Zealand. 

A World Trade Directory Report on 
this firm is now being prepared. 
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NEW WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—M. A. Ferrucci, representing 
Yaravi, S. R. L., R. S. Pena 408, Buenos Aires, 
is interested in purchasing radio parts. He 
also desires to export Argentine products, 
such as leather goods, wines, ladies’ hand- 
bags, and dried fruits. Scheduled to arrive: 
August 23, via Miami. Length of visit: 2 
months. U.S. address: Hotel Taft, Seventh 
Avenue at Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Rochester, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Australia—Claude Alcorso, representing 
Silk & Textiles Frinters, Pty., Ltd., and Fisma 
Co. of Australia, Pty., Ltd., both of 30 Barcum 
Avenue, Rushcutters Bay, Sydney, is in- 
terested in purchasing tertiles and ma- 
chinery, industrial chemicals, and dyestuffs, 
and various industrial equipment for new 
plant being established in Tasmania. This 
firm is manufacturing woolen worsteds and 
suiting cloth for the American Market in 
anticipation of the lifting of the present 
embargo on such merchandise from Australia, 
He is scheduled to arrive early in Septem- 
ber, via New York, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Textiles (Overseas) Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Washington, San 
Francisco, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared, 

3. Australia—Frederick H. Edwards of F. H. 
Edwards & Co., 52 Lyndhurst Street, Rich- 
mond, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
dye-casting machines, and injection molding 
machines. He is scheduled to arrive during 
September, via New York, for a visit of 1 
month. U.S. address: c/o Berner & Co:, 52 
Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detro't, 
Cleveland, Toledo, and Cincinnati. 

4. Australia—Jack Alfred Pollard, man- 
ager, Aston Electrical Products Pty., Lt., 113 
Palmer Street, East Sydney, is interested in 
electrical welding equipment, fine gaging, 
and electronic control and engineering. 
Scheduled to arrive: September 1, via New 
York. Length of visit: 3 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Chase National Bank, 18 Pine 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, and San Francisco. 

5. Australia—Alexander MacLeod: Small, 
representing W. Watson & Sons, Ltd., Wat- 
son Victor Ltd., and A. A. Guthrie, Pty., Ltd., 
all of Sydney, in interested in medical and 
scientific apparatus and surgical instru- 
ments. Scheduled to arrive: July 30, via 
San Francisco. Length of visit: 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o First National Bank of 
Chicago, South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill, Itinerary: San Franc'sco, Chicago, New 
York, and Los Angeles. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared on A. A. Guthrie, Pty., Ltd. 

6. Bolivia—J. P. Finnigan of J. P. Finni- 
gan & Co., Oruro and La Paz, is interested 
in mining and electrical equipment. Sched- 
uled to arrive: August 28, via Mobile, Ala. 
Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, Ill. Itin- 
erary: Quincy, Milwaukee, Cleveland, and 
New York. 

7. Brazil—Georges Leonardos, represent- 
ing Willman, Xavier, & Cia., Ltda., Rua Uru- 
guaiana 41, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in 


radio sets and equipment, refrigerators, 
electrical precision (measuring) devices, 
electrical household appliances, and elec- 


trical and gas stoves. Scheduled to arrive: 
August 26, via New York. Length of visit: 
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2 months. U. S. address: c/o Ad. Auriema 
Inc., 89 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Newark, N. J. 

8. Brazil—Marianno A. Soares, Rua Buenos 
Aires 140, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in 
electrical materials and appliances, radios, 
refrigerators, metals, and piping. Scheduled 
to arrive: August 26, via New York. Length 
of visit: 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Scovill 
Manufacturing Co., Chrysler Building, New 
York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

9. Chile—Edgar W. Gubbins, Managing Di- 
rector, Agencias Graham, S. A. C., Morande 
330, Santiago, is interested in textiles, textile 
machinery, ironworks, and cement plants. 
He is scheduled to arrive September 1, via 
New York, for a stay of 2 or 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Rohm & Haas Co., 222 West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Itin- 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
Chicago. 

10. China—Youilton Hwei-Nan Kuo, repre- 
senting Cheng Kung Syndicate, Ltd., Kun- 
ming, Yunnan, is interested in purchasing 
textile machinery, dyestuffs, medicines, cot- 
ton goods and yarn, hardware, nails, elec- 
trical equipment, motorcars, and radios. He 
also desires technical information relative 
to textile manufacturing and dyeing. He is 
scheduled to arrive during August for an 
indefinite visit. U. S. address: c/o T. H. 


Wang, International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 


11. Colombia—Luis Uribe Aguirre, Carrera 
6A, No. 14-53, Bogota, is interested in pur- 
chasing sportswear, and general merchandise, 
Scheduled to arrive: August 10, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 2 months; 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New ‘York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Detroit, and New 
York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. Egypt—Abdel Rahman Bey Hamada, 
representing MISR Spinning & Weaving Co., 
Mehalla El Kobra, is interested in cotton 
and woolen spinning, weaving, and finishing 
tertile machinery, textile dyestuffs, and 
chemicals. Scheduled to arrive: September 
10, via New York. Length of visit: 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Sixtieth Floor, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Philadelphia, Boston, and Washington. 

13. Egypt—Aziz Hassan, representing 
North East Africa Trading Co., 8 Rue Fouad 
ler, Alexandria, is interested in industrial 
machinery and chemicals, agricultural ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, pharmaceuticals, and 
textiles. Scheduled to arrive: September 10, 
via New York City. Length of visit: 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Kettaneh Bros., 
Squibb Building, 745 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Toledo, and Washington. 

14. Egypt—George Kabalan of Kabalan 
Bros. & Co., Rue Abou Dardar 55, Alexandria, 
is interested in iron and steel; building ma- 
terials; sanitary appliances; building hard- 
ware; refrigeration equipment; and auto- 
motive spare parts. He is scheduled to ar- 
rive early in September, via New York, for a 
visit of from 1 to 4 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Chicago, Detroit, Youngstown, 
Cleveland (Ohio), Pittsburgh. 

15. England—Tom Dewhurst of Robert 
Dewhurst Ltd., 15, Piccadilly, Manchester 1, 
is interested in purchasing clothing manu- 
facturing machinery and _ attachments. 
Scheduled to arrive: September 15, via New 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Piantation and Native Rubber: Export 
Duties Reestablished.—Rubber exported 
from the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi was again made subject to ex- 
port duties of 3 percent ad valorem on 
plantation rubber and 6 percent ad valo- 
rem on native rubber, effective from Au- 
gust 1, 1945, by ordinance-law No. 
233/Fin.—Dou. of August 31, published in 
the Bulletin Administratif of September 
10, 1945. 

(Rubber had been exempted from export 
duty by ordinance-law No. 183/Fin—Dou. of 
June 16, 1943, effective on that date.) 

Peanuts: Purchase, Distribution, and 
Exportation Reserved to Designated 
Companies.—Effective from August 3, 
1945, the companies Les Minoteries du 
Katanga, of Lusambo Province, and La 
Société Inter-tropical Comfina, of Stan- 
leyville Province, were charged for the 
account of Belgian Congo with the pur- 
chase, distribution and exportation of 
peanuts, by ordinances Nos. 189/A. E., 
and 190/A. E. of August 3, 1945, published 
in the Bulletin Administratif of August 
10. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 15, 1945, for previous announcement. | 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Petroleum Products: Excise 
Taxes Reestablished.—Excise taxes on 
certain petroleum products have been re- 
established in Belgium, according to Cus- 
toms Circular No. D. L. 79,200 of Febru- 
ary 16, 1946. 

When import duties were reestablished 
on mineral oils (Tariff No. 195) excise 
taxes were also reimposed, on products 
obtained domestically by the processing 
of petroleum or its derivatives and also 
on similar mineral oils. 

The excise tax is equal to the import 
duty on imported oils of the same kind, 
except that this is reduced by 7.50 francs’ 
per hectoliter for light and medium oils. 
The rates of the excise tax are therefore 
as follows, in francs per hectoliter: 


ee 
Moedfum olis................ 105.00 
Heavy oils: 
EE ae ee 20. 00 
Lubricating oils___- 50. 00 


Not specified; liquid resi- 
dues at 50° Centi- 
DD autbitnmnneas meee 
With regard to light oils of domestic 
manufacture, used after processing for 
certain industrial purposes other than 
for motor fuels, the rate of the excise 
tax remains fixed at 160 francs per 
hectoliter. 
[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 6, 


1946, for notice of decree-law restoring duties 
on petroleum products under Tariff No. 195.] 


Brazil 
Airgram From U. 5. Embassy 


at Rio de Janeiro 


Wholesale business continued brisk 
during the first half of August, and in 
general is estimated in volume at 10 per- 
cent above the corresponding period of 
last year. InduStries also continue ac- 











The Cover Picture 





Foreign-Trade-Zone 
Workers 

Shown in our cover picture this 
week is a scene of one specific 
activity out of a great many car- 
ried on in the New York Foreign- 
Trade Zone—namely, the packing 
of Middle East olive oil for reex- 
port in tins after filtering and 
mixing from drums. This picture, 
taken by Ottilie Johnson, has been 
provided by Thomas E. Lyons, 
Executive Secretary of the For- 
eign-Trade-Zones Board. 





























tive and are preparing for expansion and 
reequipment. Retail trade at Rio dg 
Janeiro has suffered from a mild Winter 
and the consequent slow movement of 
winter goods. In Sao Paulo and other 
southern States, however, seasonal trade 
has been good. 

The demand for installation of heating 
equipment in Sao Paulo has been so great 
that the Light and Power Co. obtained 
authorization, in order not to overload its 
lines, to suspend new installations for 99 


days from August 1, except in special | 


cases such as hospitals, asylums, schools, 
laboratories, and Government depart- 
ments. Prices of most commodities con. 
tinue to rise, and it has been admitted 
that the Government’s efforts to halt the 
upward trend have so far been unsuc- 
cessful. In a few places in the State of 
Sao Paulo, at Novo Hamburgo in Rio 
Grande do Sul, and at other isolated 
places in Brazil there has been consumer 
reaction to the increasing prices and 
shortages of foods, resulting in local dis- 
turbances. 

Port congestion at Santos has in- 
creased, and early in August the average 
waiting time for berths rose to 7 or 8 
days, with more than 50 ships in port. 
Railroads throughout the Sao Paulo area 
are overburdened and the car shortage 
is again acute. This in part is an after- 
math of a short strike on the Sao Paulo 
railroad. Conditions at the Port of Rio 
de Janeiro are better than at Santos, but 








Ss 


ship delays at that port are also increas- 
ing and customs warehouses are becom- | 


ing congested. 
The elimination of the 3 percent charge 
on exchange sales on July 27, resulting in 


an improvement in the selling rate to | 
18.96 cruzeiros per dollar, clarified the | 


atmosphere in foreign trade and quieted 
unfounded rumors of a possible deprecia- 
tion of Brazilian currency on the interna- 
tional exchange market. The subsequent 
action requiring exporters to receive 20 
percent of the proceeds of exports in 120- 


day short-term Government notes, effec- | 


tive August 26, is a deflationary measure 
designed apparently to reduce the pres- 
sure for the issue of new currency. Un- 
der the provisions of another decree-laW 
of July 26, importers must purchase eX- 
change for the payment of imports with- 
in 30 days after customs clearance of the 
goods. Special authorization must be 





—_ 


obtained for liquidation beyond that | 
period. 
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Disturbances in industrial relations 
recurred, and there were strikes on 
the Sao Paulo Railway and the Sao 
Paulo-Goiaz Railway. Claiming dis- 
satisfaction with the labor court deci- 
sion which had followed a _ previous 
strike in June, the workers of the 
Sao Paulo Railway again struck on July 
31; they returned to work August 4, after 
having won a 20 percent wage boost 
which company officials contend must be 
met with a new increase in freight rates. 
The strike further added to the conges- 
tion in the port of Santos. The Sao 
Paulo-Goiaz Railway strike began August 
10, with the major issue being large-scale 
employee dismissals. Construction work- 
ers at Santos struck on August 6 for 
higher wages, and the strike was still 
unsettled on August 15. A development 
of prime importance in labor circles is 
the nation-wide election of syndical di- 
rectorates on September 7, which was 
ordered on July 23. These elections not 
only will have great political significance, 
but will be important to the future trend 
in industrial relations. 

Coffee loadings during July amounted 
to about 1,475,000 bags compared with 
1,293,000 in June and 1,670,000 in May. 
The July total included roughly 1,100,000 
bags for the United States and 240,000 
for Europe. The rhythm of loadings has 
not yet diminished, despite the extremely 
congested port condition in Santos, and 
exporters estimated that, at mid-August, 
more than 800,000 bags of sold coffees 
awaited shipment to the United States. 
Entries have been less than exports, caus- 
ing the port stock in Santos to drop to 
a record low level of barely 1,500,000 bags 
which, according to exporters, is far from 
sufficient for market needs. As a result, 
spot coffees now command a stiff pre- 
mium 

Th: January—June quotation on Santos 
future contracts dropped 5 cruzeiros, 
upon the revival of OPA control, to 77 
cruzeiros per 10 kilograms, but mounted 
abruptly by 2 cruzeiros on August 13, 
owing to a persistent rumor that the new 
price basis, shortly to be announced by 
the OPA, would represent an increase 
of 8.32 cents per bag over the 1941 ceil- 
ing level, or 3.32 cents over the June 30 
level. This rumor was substantiated by 
the OPA announcement which reached 
Santos on August 14 and the Santos mar- 
ket closed strong at 81.50 cruzeiros, with 
Spot coffees being held for 84 cruzeiros, 
or a full cent above the new OPA parity 
of 79.50 cruzeiros, 

The Rio market closed at noon on Au- 
gust 15, with quotations at 53 cruzeiros 
compared with 46 cruzeiros 24 hours 
earlier. In the interior some farmers are 
asking 460 cruzeiros per bag—as com- 
pared with 430 cruzeiros, which is the 
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B. E. T. R. O. Adds New 
Foreign Offices 


The British Export Trade Re- 
search Organization (B. E. T. 
R. O.) now has a headquarters 
Staff of 82 and has opened an office 
in Stockholm to cover Scandinavia, 
according to the British press. An 
office is scheduled to be opened in 
Cairo later this year. An organi- 
zation has been set up in Buenos 
Aires to handle the Argentine mar- 
ket, and a representative for India 
has been appointed. 

B. E. T. R. O. is organized 
under three main Divisions—Ad- 
ministration, Research, and Con- 
tacts. To overcome one of its most 
serious problems, the Administra- 
tion Division has organized a 
trainee Scheme for potential exec- 
utives for both its headquarters 
and oversea offices. The Research 
Division is responsible for the 
carrying out of trade and con- 
sumer investigations, and for the 
provision of a commercial infor- 
mation service; and it also directs 
the technical activity of the over- 
sea branches. 

A joint Standing Committee of 
the Board of Trade, B. E. T, R. O., 
and the Federation of British In- 
dustries has been set up. 

Attention is now being directed 
to secondary markets. 























new OPA parity price projected to the 
interior 

The speculative boom in cotton which 
occurred in July had broken substantially 
by August 1, with Type 5 being quoted 
on the Sao Paulo spot market for that 
day at 160 cruzeiros for 15 kilograms, as 
compared with a peak price of 179 cruz- 
eiros for July 20. A new upward swing 
began on August 5 which reached its cli- 
max on August 8 with a price of 170 
cruzeiros, but a recession began on Au- 
gust 12 with a drop to 168 cruzeiros. 
Current estimates of the 1946 Sao Paulo 
crop are considerably below previous es- 
timates, an out-turn of 235,000 metric 
tons now being generally mentioned by 
the trade. Sao Paulo farmers are plan- 
ning a heavy increase in cotton acreage 
for 1947 as a result of high prices paid 
this year and a general lack of confidence 
in the cereals market after the present 
world crisis has passed. Some districts 
expect to plant at least one-third more 
cotton for harvest in 1947 than was 
planted for 1946. 

Preliminary export data for manioc 
flour and meal during the first half of 
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1946 shows record shipments of 39,533 
metric tons, of which 25,623 metric tons 
were shipped to the United States. 
Manioc-flour shipments from Recife to 
the United States were exceptionally 
heavy in July, having been valued at 
$250,000. The Federal Foreign Trade 
Council announced on August 12 that 
until further notice manioc meal from 
Santa Catarina and Rio Grande do Sul 
will be licensed for export only when 
shippers show proof of having sent an 
amount equivalent to 20 percent of the 
proposed foreign shipments to Rio de 
Janeiro for local consumption. It also 
determined that the prohibition on ex- 
ports from Sao Paulo shall remain in 
effect and that licenses for shipments 
from northern Brazil shall be granted 
only after the respective domestic re- 
gional requirements have been met. 


British West 
Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Air Taxi Service to be Provided.—A 
new air transport company, the Hub Air 
Transport (West Indies), Ltd., has been 
formed to provide air taxi service, prin- 
cipally between the United States Army 
Base at Beane Field, Vieux Fort, St. 
Lucia, and the Vigie airport at Castries, 
a distance of about 40 miles, according 
to the West Indian press. 

The new company will make charter 
flights between St. Vincent, Grenada, 
Martinique, and St. Lucia, operating two 
Grumman Goose amphibian planes, the 
report states. The company is said to 
have a capital of $240,000 B. W. I. ($203,- 
170 U. S. currency). 


Cyprus 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mining Materials Now Duty-Free.— 
The Cyprus Customs Tariff has been 
amended by the removal of all import 
duties on “sawn and round mining tim- 
ber of any dimensions,” and on “ex- 
panded metal and steel to be used in 
stopping operations.” The exemptions 
have been effective since April 18, 1946. 


Ecuador 


Airgram From U. S$. Consulate 
General at Guayaquil 


Quotations for unhulled rice fluctu- 
ated between 90 and 95 sucres per quin- 
tal during July and early August. The 
low point of 90 sucres was reached late 
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in July as a consequence of suspension 
of negotiations by private Cuban im- 
porters, who lost interest in Ecuadoran 
rice when the Cuban Government re- 
mained firm in refusing to grant a sub- 
sidy of $3.50 per quintal, backing this 
attitude up with renewed measures 
against speculation and sales above ceil- 
ing prices. The local market soon 
rallied, however, when the American 
market remained firm and _ inquiries 
were received from various other places, 
including China and Panama, and local 
quotations were up to 95 sucres again at 
the end of the first week in August. 

Heavy shipments of rice have at least 
temporarily improved the dollar hold- 
ings of the Banco Central del Ecuador, 
which had been falling rapidly (the 
Banco Central sold approximately $4,- 
000,000 more foreign exchange in 1945 
than it bought, and the deficit in foreign 
exchange for the period from January 
through May 1946 totaled approximately 
$5,000,000). In June, there was a sur- 
plus of $583,000 of purchases of ex- 
change over sales, and there was a sur- 
plus of $1,698,000 for the first 10 days 
of July. 

Bank credit was increasingly tight in 
June and early in July because of heavy 
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commitments for the movement of rice 
and for the withdrawal of imports from 
the customs. It eased sharply about the 
middle of July because of the shipment 
of rice and a concurrent falling off in 
receipt of imports. However, there is 
some alarm at the decrease in imports, 
which is attributed to scarcity in the 
supplying countries (principally the 
United States) and merchants are argu- 
ing that the Government should relax 
Ecuadoran restrictions on imports at a 
time when world-wide shortages make 
it difficult to obtain merchandise in any 
event. 

For the third quarter, the Government 
set a total quota of foreign exchange of 
$9,000,000, the same as for the second 
quarter. The allocations of this quota, 
however, were changed considerably. 
Allocations for “absenteeism” (expenses 
of Ecuadorans living or traveling abroad, 
remittances of profits and dividends, ex- 
port of capital) were cut nearly 50 per- 
cent, and allocations for direct imports 
by the Government were cut approxi- 
mately 18 percent. An innovation was 
made in allocating specific sums for the 
import of lard, flour, and industrial ar- 
ticles. The remaining exchange was al- 
located to the various regions of the 











metric tons of cargo. 


in German trade. 


and foodstuffs (mostly salt). 


has been resumed. 





“Recovery” in Evidence at Germany’s Port of Hamburg 


Shipping and freight movements in and out of the port of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, during 1945 reached 15 percent of the prewar level, and this general 
recovery continued during the first quarter of 1946. The German share of 
incoming shipping tonnage rose to 10.6 percent of the total. 

During the first 4 months of 1945 there was a decline of 95.3 percent in 
the total number of incoming vessels and a decline of 91.1 percent in the 
total inbound cargo, compared with the last prewar year, 1938. 
to April, inclusive, only 778 seagoing vessels engaged exclusively in coastwise 
trade, with a total net tonnage of 329,745 arrived at Hamburg with 413,106 


During the period May to December, 1945, 826 seagoing vessels with a total 
tonnage of 905,441 entered Hamburg. Of this number 407, having a total 
tonnage of 857,460, were military transports, the remainder being employed 
Incoming cargo amounted to 1,094,783 metric tons, of 
which 1,009,669 tons were for the use of the Military Government—foodstuffs, 
raw materials, and military supplies. 

Outbound freight amounted to only 137,244 tons, of which 95,197 tons were 
military supplies—manufactured goods, vehicles, scrap iron, hides and skins, 


River shipping on the Elbe between Hamburg and Czechoslovakian points 


Hamburg’s Free Port, which has always played an important role in the 
economic life of the area, particularly the factories engaged in converting 
imported raw materials into finished products to be shipped both to German | 
and to world markets, is at a low ebb of activity, chiefly because of the | 
politico-economic situation and lack of raw materials and labor. | 

A few firms are reported to have resumed manufacturing in the Free Port, 
on a small scale, with a limited supply of basic commodities. 
manufacturers of leather, dyes, mineral oil, and vaseline. 
diving and ship salvage is also being carried on by at least two firms. 
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country in the same percentage as in the 
second quarter, i. e., Guayaquil, 61 per. 
cent; Quito, 26 percent; Cuenca, 8.5 per. 
cent; and Manta, 4.5 percent. The dis. 
tribution was as follows: absenteeism 
$552,000; Government imports, $1,389. 
000; lard, $600,000; flour, $400,000: in- 
dustrial, $1,100,000; regional, $4,968,000, 
Furthermore, regional commissions were 
instructed to distribute the regiona] 
quotas as follows: Commercial imports, 
80 percent; agricultural development, § 
percent; automotive vehicles and acces. 
sories, 5 percent; private purchases, 2 
percent; unforeseen items, 8 percent. 

The visit of the President of the 
Guayaquil Municipal Council to Wash- 
ington, D. C., concerning the proposed 
loan of $4,000,000 for the construction of 
a new water supply system for the city 
appears to have been successful in per- 
suading the Export-Import Bank to re- 
consider its position. Representatives of 
the Bank are now in Guayaquil nego- 
tiating the loan. 

Decree No. 1019 of June 7, 1946, estab- 
lishing price control by maximum per- 
centage mark-ups, has been under heavy 
fire by merchants, bankers, and others, 
and modifications are being considered. 
The decree is not yet in force, but there 
is no indication that it will be withdrawn 
altogether. 

Local quotations per quintal of cacav 
went to a record high of 257 sucres about 
the middle of July, but, with the renewal 
of the OPA in the United States, quota- 
tions fell sharply. The importance of 
this development is diminished, however, 
by the fact that the crop of the “arriba” 
grade is the poorest on record. 

Banana exports increased somewhat 
in July, but are still low. Most harvest 
hands have been busy with the rice crop. 
It is estimated that present banana pro- 
duction is about 1,000,000 stems a year. 

The 1946 production of sugar is esti- 
mated at about 800,000 quintals, well 
above last year’s output, but still leaving 
a deficit of about 200,000 quintals, which 
will have to be imported. A decree of 
August 6 orders sugar mills to sell all 
their production to the Direccioén de 
Subsistencies, a Government agency, 
which will distribute it to merchants and 
to the public. The announced intention 
of the decree is to avoid speculative 
hoarding. 

From January through June 1946, 
Ecuador’s imports from the United States 
totaled $9,739,064, in comparison with 
$5,569,038 in the corresponding period 
of 1945. 

The Ecuadoran Ambassador to Argen- 
tina signed a commercial agreement 
early in August calling for sale by Ecua- 
dor to Argentina of natural rubber, 
petroleum, balsa wood, and cinchona 
bark, under most-favored-nation condi- 
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tions. Argentina is to export wheat, 
cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, and horses to 
Ecuador. It is understood that a new 
commercial treaty also is being nego- 
tiated. 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Line Service——Ecuador is served 
py four air lines. Aerovias Nacionales 
del Ecuador S. A. (ANDESA) gives local 
passenger and cargo service in Ecuador 
between Quito, Guayaquil, Ambato, 
Cuenca, Riobamba, Salinas, and Ibarra. 
Inasmuch as its schedules are still in 
process of formation as new towns are 
added to the itinerary, the only definite 
schedule is that from Quito to Guayaquil 
which makes seven round trips daily. 

Aerovias del Ecuador-—Panagra (Pan 
American-Grace Airways), under the 
jurisdiction of the Panagra office at 
Lima, Peru, carries passengers and cargo 
and Ecuadoran and United States mail, 
and connects Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, 
Loja, Salinas, Manta, and Esmeraldas in 
Ecuador, and run international flights 


to Ipiales, and Cali, Colombia, and to- 


Balboa, Canal Zone. (Panagra’s inter- 
national west coast service from Balboa 
to Lima makes regular stops at Guaya- 
quil.) From Quito this line operates nine 
round trips weekly to Guayaquil, two 
each to Manta and Esmeraldas, and 1 to 
Ipiales. From Guayaquil, four round 
trips are made each week to Cuenca, two 
each to Manta, Salinas, and Balboa, the 
latter via Quito and Cali, and one to 
Loja, and return. 

Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia 
(AVIANCA), Colombian national air 
line, connects Quito and Guayaquil with 
cities in Colombia, and the United 
States. Three round trips are made 
weekly on the Barranquilla~Guayaquil 
route, via Medellin, Cali, and Quito, con- 
necting at Barranquilla for the United 
States. Ane round trip weekly is made 
from Bogota to Quito via Cali, Popayan, 
and Ipiales. 

Lineas “Aéreas TACA de Colombia 
carries passenger and cargo and connects 
Quito and Guayaquil with cities in Co- 
lombia. Six round trips are made week- 
ly on the route Medellin-Guayaquil via 
Bogota, Cali, and Quito, with an addi- 
tional stop at Ipiales three times weekly. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Agreements 


Bilateral Goods-Exchange Agreement 
Signed —An agreement between Finland 
and Poland, signed at Warsaw on July 5, 
1946, provides for the exchange of com- 
Modities to a value of $1,700,000 in each 
direction between the two countries dur- 
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ing the year ending June 30, 1947, and 
for the effectuation of payments through 
clearing accounts, in dollars, at the Bank 
of Finland and the Central Bank of 
Poland, according to the Finnish press. 

The Finnish exports to Poland are to 
include lumber, rayon pulp, prefabricated 
houses, horses, asbestos board, cream 
separators and instruments, and the 
Polish compensating exports to Finland 
include crushed coke, zinc white, potash, 
soda, and salt. 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


Bearer Shares To Be Converted to 
Registered Shares or Deposited With 
Caisse Centrale de Dépéts et de Virements 
de Titres—Bearer shares in certain 
French corporations were required, by the 
provisions of a law of February 3, 1943, 
of the French State (Vichy), either to be 
converted to ‘‘nominative” (registered) 
shares or to be deposited with the Caisse 
Centrale de Dépdts et de Virements de 
Titres (CCDVT) by certain dates to 
be established by subsequent orders 
(arrétés). This so-called law (acte dit 
loi) was maintained in effect provision- 
ally under the terms of the ordinance of 
August 9, 1944, reestablishing Republican 
legality in France. (See Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, May 5, 1945.) 

Shares now held in the United States 
are subject to these regulations, what- 
ever may be the quality of the owner and 
wherever his residence may be, and must 
therefore be sent to France. Lists of such 
shares, with the dead lines for conversion 
or deposit were published in orders of 
April 20, 1945, October 12, 1945, and 
April 18, 1946. The dead line applying 
to 16 of these lists has now been fixed as 
October 31, 1946, as November 30 for a 
seventeenth list and December 31 for an 
eighteenth list. Other orders will bring 
out new lists with their respective dead 
lines. Banks not wishing to forward 
bearer shares to France each time a new 
list is published may send immediately, 
without waiting for the publication of 
further lists, all French bearer shares de- 
posited with them. 

The import of securities into France 
can be effected only through banking in- 
stitutions duly licensed by the French 
Exchange Control Board (“intermédi- 
aires agréés auprés de 1l’Office des 
Changes”). The CCVDT can receive de- 
posits only from banks or establishments 
affiliated to it. Shares in the United 
States, therefore, must be sent to an 
“intermédiaire agréé” in France which 
will deposit them with an “établissement 
affilié.” Among the “intermédiaires 
agréés,” in addition to the Bank of 
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France and other large French banks, 
are certain American institutions: 
American Express Co.; Chase Bank; 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; Mor- 
gan and Co.; National City Bank. 

Certificates of ownership are pro- 
vided: CO-1 for shares owned since Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, by persons or entities who 
are residents of the United States and 
not considered as enemies; CO-2 for 
shares belonging to residents of a coun- 
try other than the United States and 
the franc area. The exact meaning in 
this case of the terms “resident,” “en- 
emy,” and “franc area” is given in the 
certificates. The ownership certificates 
will be valid when filled in and signed 
by a bank in the United States, member 
of the Federal Reserve System. The 
shares may be deposited in a “free se- 
curities account” if they satisfy the con- 
ditions stated in either of the certifi- 
cates. When so deposited they may he 
sold, or deposited in another bank in- 
side the country of which the owners 
are resident, or brought back in the form 
of registered certificates, or otherwise 
dealt with, under specified conditions. 
Dividends and other proceeds of the 
shares deposited under a foreign securi- 
ties account will be credited to a cor- 
responding foreign account in the same 
bank. The bank in the United States, 
therefore, will be able to effect the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds to the accounts 
of its clients who are owners of the 
shares. 

Owners or holders not complying with 
the regulations are liable to the sanc- 
tions (penalties) provided by the 
French law. Moreover, they lose their 
voting rights in general meetings of the 
corporation and cannot benefit from any 
distribution of dividends or other pro- 
ceeds, from any reimbursement, or from 
any rights for stock inscription. 

(The foregoing is a summary of informa- 
tion made public by the Financial Counselor 
of the French Embassy. Full information 


is also disseminated by the Foreign Exchange 
Committee, 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 


French North 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


Direct Taxation in French Morocco.— 
In recent months the fiscal system in the 
French Zone of Morocco has been a sub- 
ject of considerable interest to many 
American firms and individuals, espe- 
cially those exploring investment possi- 
bilities in this area. Worthy of note, 
therefore, is a summary of direct taxes in 
French Morocco appearing in a recent 
issue of a French periodical on foreign- 
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trade developments, a digest of which 
follows. 

Before the war, the principal direct 
taxes collected for the benefit of the 
Sherifian State in the French Zone of 
Morocco were the following: 


1. The Urban Tax on Built Property. The 
rate of assessment is based on the rental 
value of the property reduced by 25 percent. 
In 1943, the tax rate was 4 percent. In addi- 
tion, various surtaxes (décimes additionnels) 
are added to the basic tax by the different 
cities or towns. 

2. The “Tertib” (Agricultural Production 
Tax). The rates are fixed annually by a 
dahir (decree of the Sultan of Morocco 
countersigned by the Resident General), and 
are based on the yields of the various crops 
in the different zones and on the capital 
value of animals of taxable age. Additional 
surtaxes are collected for the benefit of na- 
tive provident organizations, native chiefs, 
or local Chambers of Agriculture. 

3. The Residence Tax. This tax is assessed, 
as in France, on the rental value of the place 
of residence. Various surtaxes are added to 
the basic tax according to the particular city 
or locality. 

4. The Prestation tax. This tax nominally 
applies to each adult male resident, but there 
are numerous exceptions. The rate is fixed 
annually by vizerial order and represents the 
value of 4 days’ labor payable in cash or in 
labor. Additional surtaxes are also applied to 
the basic tax. 

5. The “Patente” Tax (License Tax on Bus- 
iness). This tax is a levy on all physical 
and legal persons carrying on a business 
trade, or profession. It is constituted by: 

(a) A fixed tax depending upon the 
type of business. 

(b) A variable tax based on the num- 
ber of employees and other character- 
istic elements of production or the im- 
portance of operations. 

(c) A proportional tax based upon the 
rental value of premises used for busi- 
ness purposes, and, in the case of indus- 
trial establishments, on the tangible 
means of production. 


In addition to the basic tax collected 
for the State, local surtaxes are imposed 
according to the city or locality in which 
the enterprise is located. 

During the war, to help meet local 
financial requirements, rates applying to 
the “Tertib” and “Patente” taxes were 
sharply increased and the following new 
features added to the country’s perma- 
nent tax structure: 


(1) An Individual Income Tax (préléve- 
ment exceptionnel sur les traitements, sal- 
aries et rentes viagéres). This tax was in- 
stituted in the country by a dahir of October 
30, 1939, and applied to wages, salaries or 
emoluments, pensions, and annuities. The 
rate of taxation was set, originally, at 2 per- 
cent on incomes up to 50,000 francs and 4 
percent on incomes in excess of 50,000 francs. 
The assessable minimum taxable income 
varied with the number of dependents, being 
set at 20,000 francs for persons with less than 
two dependents, 24,000 francs for persons 
with two dependents, and so on. In 1943, the 
tax rates were revised upward and in 1944 
even more sharply increased, with the follow- 
ing schedule of rates applying: 2 percent 
upon the total taxable income below 40,000 
francs; 4 percent in that part between 40,000 
and 60,000 francs; and 8 percent on any 
amounts above 100,000 francs. Personal ex- 
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emptions were set at 25,000 francs with an 
additional 2,500 francs allowable for each 
dependent. The system of withholding taxes 
at the source (corresponding to our pay-roll 
deduction system) is not employed in French 
Morocco. 

(2) An Annual Profits Tax (supplementary 
to the “Patente” tax). This temporary spe- 
cial license tax on business was instituted 
by a dahir of April 12, 1941, and applied to 
annual profits which were to be determined 
by applying to turn-over or sales, a coefficient 
Officially fixed for each branch of activity. 
The taxpayer had, however, the right to re- 
quest assessment on the basis of bookkeeping 
profits. Annual profits totaling less than 
50,000 francs were exempt from taxation. 
The original rates of taxation ranged from 2 
percent on profits up to 150,000 francs to 5 
percent on profits exceeding 500,000 francs. 

In 1943, tax rates applying on annual busi- 
ness profits were revised upward as follows: 
3 percent up to 150,000 francs; 6 percent from 
150,001 to 300,000 francs; 9 percent from 
200,001 to 500,000 francs; 12 percent from 
500,001 to 1,000,000 francs; and 15 percent 
on amounts in excess of 1,000,000 francs. 

In 1944, the tax on annual business profits 
became based on a standard tax of 15 per- 
cent applying on the following basis: On 











Swiss Industries Aspiring to 
Mass Production? 


Switzerland has _ traditionally 
considered itself as the “master 
craftsman among nations,” con- 
tent to sit in its small shop and do 
the intricate tasks which its large 
and busy neighbors found un- 
profitable. Now the vacuum in the 
European mechanical industries 
appears to be drawing Switzerland 
into a novel but not unwelcome 
role. This comment is made by 
Adlai M. Ewing, U. S. Senior Eco- 
nomic Analyst in the Alpine Re- 
public, after viewing the Swiss In- 
dustries Fair and discussing with 
Swiss induStrialists their plans and 
aspirations. The Swiss manufac- 
turer, it is noted, is not constitu- 
tionally opposed to mass produc- 
tion if he thinks he can practice it 
successfully—and now for the first 
time in history his chance seems to 
have come. 

Although conservatism is still 
evident, and much talk is heard of 
a determination to resist capital 
expansion, the “renaissance” spirit 
is plainly growing, Mr. Ewing re- 
marks, and he says “the chances 
are that before many months Swit- 
zerland will plunge vigorously into 
competition for markets where 
only mass-production methods can 
hope to survive.’”’” This would ap- 
pear to be a significant develop- 
ment, worthy of considerable at- 
tention by U.S. export interests. 
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profits below 50,000 francs, 3/15 is taxable: 


between 50,000 francs and 100,000 francs 
4/15 is taxable; between 100,001 and 200,09) 
francs, 6/15 is taxable; between 200,001 and 
300,000 francs 8/15 is taxable; and between 
300,001 and 500,000 francs, 10/15 is taxable 
Amounts exceeding 500,000 francs are tax. 
able at the full rate of 15 percent 

(3) An Excess Profits Tax (prélévement syy 
les excédents de bénéfices). This tax was in. 
stituted in French Morocco by a dahir of 
February 14, 1944, and applies to annual 
business profits equal to or greater than 150,- 
G00 francs, which have been realizeq since 
January 1, 1941. 

For purposes of assessment under this tax, 
excess profits are calculated by a compli- 
cated system which, in general, is based on 
a comparison of profits made in periods syp. 
sequent to January 1, 1941, with those in 
periods prior to that date. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sponges: Export-License Taz In. 
creased in Tunisia.—The export-license 
tax on sponges was increased in Tunisia, 
effective March 7, 1946, by an order of 
March 18, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of March 22, according 
to a report of March 27, from the Ameri- 
can Consulate, Tunis. 

The new rates of the tax on sponges 
were fixed as follows in francs per 100 
net kilograms (previous rates in paren- 
theses): Sponges called “Zimoka,” 6,000 


(1,000) ; sponges, other than those called 
“Zimoka,” 30,000 (10,000 for bleached 
sponges and 5,000 for unbleached 


sponges); sponge scraps, 2,000 (300). 

The regular export tax remained un- 
changed at 100 francs per 100 net kilo- 
grams on washed sponges and 50 francs 
per 100 net kilograms on unwashed 
sponges. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
19, 1944, February 7 and May 30, 1942, for 


previous announcements concerning this 
tax. ] 
Raw Alfa: Trade and _ Exportation 


Regulated; Minimum Purchase Prices 
Increased in Tunisia.—The trade in and 
exportation of raw alfa in Tunisia were 
regulated, and new minimum purchase 
prices were fixed for this commodity by 
an order of April 27, 1946, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of May 1, 
which abrogates an order of June 18, 
1945, on the trade in and exportation of 
raw alfa, according to a report of May 
20, 1946, from the American Consulate 
General, Tunis. 

The licensing requirements for the 
purchase of raw alfa from producers on 
official markets, and the priority system 
for the issuance of permits (until such 
time as hostilities were to have officially 
ceased) to exporters who furnished fuel 
alfa to approved users were retained by 
the new order. The exportation of green 
alfa of the “sparterie” grade was pro- 
hibited, however, to reserve this grade 
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for domestic use in the manufacture of 
circular mats used in olive-oil presses. 

The order increased minimum prices 
for the purchase of green alfa, except for 
the “sparterie” grade, from 45 to 100 
francs per 100 kilograms, and for alfa of 
the “sparterie” grade, from 100 to 220 
francs per 100 kilograms. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
13, 1946, for announcement of previous regu- 
jation on trade in raw alfa.| 

Automobiles: Minimum Assessable 
Rate of Duty Reduced.—Effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, the minimum rate of duty 
assessable on entry into Tunisia of auto- 
motive vehicles, other than of French 
and Algerian origin, has been reduced 
from 46 percent to 15 percent ad valorem 
by a decree of March 14, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of March 
19, 1946, which modifies a decree of May 
98, 1936, according to a report of March 
27, from the American Consulate, Tunis. 
Automobiles of French or Algerian 
origin continue to enter Tunisia duty- 
free. The specific rates of duty on for- 
eign automotive vehicles, which range 
from 8.30 to 16.10 francs per kilogram, 
remain unchanged. 


Germany 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Resumption of Service of Ordinary 
Gift Parcels to British Zone of Ger- 
many.—Effective August 12, 1946, ordi- 
nary (unregistered and uninsured) gift 
parcels not exceeding 11 pounds in weight 
will be accepted for mailing when ad- 
dressed for delivery in the British Zone 
of Germany, except the British sector 
of Berlin, according to Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Order No. 32351 dated August 7, 
and published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of August 8. 

The parcels will be subject to the same 
conditions as those addressed to the 
American zone, that is, to the conditions 
which were in effect prior to the suspen- 
sion of the service and also to the fol- 
lowing restrictions: 

(1) Only one parcel per week may be 
sent by or on behalf of the same sender 
to or for the same addressee. 

(2) Contents are limited to such essen- 
tial items as nonperishable foods, cloth- 
ing, soap, mailable medicines, and other 
similar items for the relief of human 
suffering. No writing or printed matter 
of any kind may be included. 

The parcels and relative customs 
declarations must be conspicuously 
marked “Gift Parcel” by the senders, who 
must itemize the contents and value on 
the customs declaration. 

Parcels shall not exceed 72 inches, 
length and girth combined. 
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Schiphol, Amsterdam’s Air- 
port, a World Center 
Again 


On June 15 the 100,000th passen- 
ger of the K. L. M. (Royal Dutch 
Airlines) since the resumption of 
civilian air transportation 1 year 
ago, was welcomed at Schiphol Air- 
field near Amsterdam, says the 
Netherlands Information Bureau. 
How rapidly Holland’s air services 
have recovered from the devasta- 
tion brought upon them during the 
German occupation, is best illus- 
trated by the following statistics 
on passenger traffic via Schiphol 
during the past 12 months: 


Passengers 
NN I sina cares coewrtpsaieae 55 
a as 138 
September ---_--- pnw 463 
Coroner ...... Sowleuare 1,418 
Novemiver ........... 1,924 
pe eae 2, 623 
January, 1946__._._._.._._ 3,620 
ef ee 6, 348 
BE ected einnte 
TR whikic oie ecyinatnon makere 16, 080 
__ SRSES EEE Pee e or 37, 057 
S| EE ee pear SRL 36, 305 


The figures for May and June 
1946 are divided about equally be- 
tween domestic and foreign traffic. 

The average number of daily 
passengers at Schiphol is now 
1,400. The maximum number for 
a single day reached so far is 1,616. 
In 1938, the number of passengers 
averaged about 800. In 1939, the 
last prewar year, the number of 
passengers totaled 98,000, the In- 
formation Bureau notes. 

Freight transportation, of little 
significance before the war, is 
also making rapid progress. . Al- 
though at present the daily average 
is only 10 tons, with occasional days 
of 15 tons or more, it is confidently 
expected that in the near future 
this average will be increased to 
50 tons. The K. L. M. now main- 
tains three special freight services 
each day with London, Zurich, and 
Stockholm. Its two-engine Dako- 
tas carry some 3 tons of freight, 
mostly flowers, fruit, and medi- 
cines but there is a gradual in- 
crease in the air transportation of 
machine parts, clothing, and other 
goods. 























The parcel-post rates are 14 cents per 
pound or fraction thereof, 

Parcels should bear the name of the 
addressee, street and house number, 
town, postal district number (if known), 
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Province, and the indication “British 
Zone, Germany.” Box numbers may be 
used as part of tht address provided the 
name of the box holder is known. Par- 
cels shall not be accepted for mailing 
when addressed “General Delivery,” or 
when addressed for delivery in Berlin. 

The British Zone includes the follow- 
ing regions of Germany: 

The entire Province of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein with the city area of Hamburg 
(Postal District 24). 

The entire Provinces and areas of 
Hannover, Oldenburg, Braunschweig, 
Lippe, Schaumburg-Lippe, and Bremen 
Enclave (Postal Districts 20 and 23). 

The entire Province of Westfalen 
(Postal District 21). 

The northern portion of the Rhein 
Province (Postal District 22), including 
the cities and Kreise of Aachen, Koln 
(Cologne), Duren, Schleiden Euskirchen, 
Bonn, Siegburg and Gummersbach, and 
places north thereof. 

Nore: The cities and Kreise of Priim, 
Daun, Ahrweiler, Koblenz, Neuwied, and Al- 
tenkirchen (Westerwald) and places south 
thereof in the Rhein Province, although lo- 
cated in Postal District 22, are not in the 
British Zone or the American Zone, and 
therefore parcels may not be sent there 
from the United States. 

Parcels which are undeliverable will not 
be returned to senders but will be turned 
over to authorized German relief organiza- 
tions for distribution to the needy. 

The export-control regulations of the Of- 
fice of International Trade, Commodities 
Branch, Department of Commerce, are ap- 
plicable to parcels for delivery in the British 
Zone of Germany. 

Mail Service to Polish-Administered 
German Territory.—Effective August 6, 
1946, regular-mail articles and parcel- 
post packages for delivery in Poland may 
include those addressed to places in the 
portions of Germany which have been 
placed under the administration of the 
Polish Government pending definite es- 
tablishment of the western frontier of 
Poland by the peace settlement, accord- 
ing to the Postmaster General’s Order 
No. 32350 dated August 6, and published 
in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
August 8. 

Mail accepted for those places will be 
subject to the rates and conditions ap- 
plicable to articles for Poland, and the 
addresses thereof should include “Po- 
land” as country of destination. 

The territory concerned is defined as 
follows: 

(1) Portions of Pomerania, Branden- 
burg, and Silesia located to the east of a 
line starting from the Baltic Sea imme- 
diately west of Swinemuende, following 
the Oder River southward to its conflu- 
ence with the Neisse River, and thence 
following the Neisse River southward to 
the Czechoslovak frontier. 

(2) The portion of East Prussia located 
to the south of a line passing north of 
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but close to Braunsberg, south of Preus- 
sisch Eylau, north of Gerdauen, north of 
Angerapp, and south of Ebenrode. 

Limited Air-Mail Service Resumed.— 
Effective August 28, 1946, letters and post 
cards addressed to Germany, bearing 
postage at the rate of 30 cents each half 
ounce and conforming in other respects 
with Order No. 31011, printed in The 
Postal Bulletin of April 3, 1946, will be 
dispatched by air to that country, ac- 
cording to Instructions of the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General published 
in The Postal Bulletin of August 15, 1946. 

No provision is made for return air- 
mail service from Germany to the United 
States. 


[For Limited Mail Service to Germany see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 13, 1946. | 


Greece 


Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at Athens 


General economic conditions in Greece 
continued to improve during July and 
were probably more favorable than at 
any time since liberation. Agricultural 
prospects were good, industrial produc- 
tion rose, and currency and prices re- 
mained stable. 

Approximately 50 percent of the wheat 
crop had been harvested up to the end 
of July. Yields per acre are better than 
anticipated, and the crop may approach 
prewar levels although the total acreage 
is considerably less. The tobacco har- 
vest is under way, with prospects for a 
crop of 45,000 metric tons—about 75 
percent of prewar. Fruits and melons 
are abundant and early forecasts predict 
a good olive crop. Poor transportation 
facilities and bad roads, however, are 
impeding proper distribution and caus- 
ing perishable products to spoil. 

Wheat concentrations up to July 20 
amounted to 13,000 metric tons, but de- 
liveries were retarded somewhat by the 
lack of adequate warehousing and fear 
of inflation. The recent controversy 
between the UNRRA Mission in Greece 
and the Greek Government over alleged 
discrimination in the distribution of re- 
lief supplies was reported to have been 
satisfactorily adjusted. August relief 
rations are similar to those established 
for July. Differential distribution of 
bread grains in wheat surplus areas is 
proving successful. Present plans pro- 
vide for the withdrawal of UNRRA from 
Greece at the end of 1946. 

A steady increase in industrial output 
was reported from nearly all major 
branches of Greek industry during June. 
The most striking improvement was in 
the textile industry, which is now esti- 
mated to be working at more than 60 
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percent of the prewar rate. Cotton tex- 
tile mills—the most important branch of 
all Greek industries—attained a peak of 
70 percent of prewar production, with 
some of the larger plants operating at 80 
percent or more. The rayon yarn indus- 
try reached an output 12 percent above 
1939. There was a marked increase in 
the production of building materials 
(cement, bricks, tiles, gypsum, and the 
like). Notable advances also were noted 
in flour milling, ice and refrigeration, 
yeast, canned foods, naval stores and 
glassware, while decreases (mostly sea- 
sonal) were reported in chemical ferti- 
lizers sheet glass, and electric power. As 
the first shipments of semifabricated 
metals began to arrive from European 
and American sources, the metal-work- 
ing industries, most of which have been 
totally inactive since liberation, began to 
show signs of revival, reaching 15 percent 
of prewar in June. Employer-labor re- 
lations continued on a favorable basis, 
and no labor difficulties were reported. 

The’ general cost-of-living index 
stood almost unchanged throughout the 
month. Further declines in the price of 
seasonal products, especially vegetables 
and fruits, were almost offset by a 50-per- 
cent increase in dwelling rents and 67 
percent in business rents; there was a 
minor increase in telephone rates on 
July 1. 

The drachma remained steadier during 
July than in any corresponding period 
since November 1944. The open-market 
gold-sovereign rate declined slightly to 
132,400 drachmas between July 14 and 
17, but gradually recovered to the official 
rate of 135,000 drachmas. Note circula- 
tion advanced by only 11,000,000,000 
drachmas during the first half of July, 
with gold and foreign-exchange holdings 
of the Bank of Greece declining by 
28,000,000 during the same period. 
Sight deposits of banks and business in- 
stitutions at the Bank of Greece in- 
creased by 25,000,000,000. On the stock 
exchange, leading Government bonds in 
drachmas and gold gained about 10 per- 
cent during the month, and bank and 
industrial shares 5 to 10 percent. 


Hungary 


Economic Conditions 


The Hungarian Government promul- 
gated various decrees during April 1946 
affecting the economic life of that coun- 
try, as reported by the American Lega- 
tion in Budapest. Some of these decrees 
are summarized in the following para- 
graphs. 

GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


The appointment of Government in- 
spectors to enterprises working on re- 
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construction or reparation account or gp | 
foreign orders specified in an interna. 
tional trade agreement has been gy. 
thorized by decree No. 4660/1946 M. & oy | 
April 30. 





COMMODITY CONTROLS 


Practically all stocks of wool and Wool 
products exceeding 5 kilograms have been 
froz2n by decree No. 27300/1946 Ip, M of 
April 12. All transactions will be Subject 
to licenses of the Bureau of Textiles. 

Certain articles of manufactured Wood, 
frczen by decree No. 100500 Ip. M. of 
December 23, 1945, have been unblocked 
by decree No. 26300/1946 Ip. M. of April 
14. (Decree 100500 Ip. M. of December 
23, 1945, is summarized in ForREIGNn Coq. 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 11, 1946.) 


COMMERCIAL LAw DIGEstT 


The holding of the Board of Directors | 
Meetings (of corporations) originally | 
prohibited by decree No. 817/1945 Mk. 
is made dependent on permits specifying ' 
the agenda of the meeting by decree No. 
4370/1946 M. E. of April 21. No meetings 
may be held for the purpose of analyzing 
balance sheets or distributing profits, | 
The decree also prescribes the method 
of voting in the case of canceled stock 
certificates and authorizes the definition 
of the amount of the capital in tax 
pengo. 

EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Retail prices may be stated in tax 
pengo under decree No. 80300/1946 K. M. 
of April 28, which decree also authorizes 
the raising of prices if costs, calculated | 
in tax pengo, rise. 


Iran 


Transport and Communication 


Organization of Iranian Shipping Line 
Being Considered.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of Tehran, Iran, has ap- 
pointed a committee to discuss the ad- 
visability of organizing an Iranian ship- 
ping line, with a view to purchasing sur- | 
plus American ships. | 

The Council of Ministers has decreed 
that five employees of the Iranian State 
Railways shall be sent to the United | 
States each year to study railway tech- 
nology and administration. 

| 


Iraq 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Improvement Planned.—The 
Government of Iraq has agreed to lend 
1,000,000 dinars (1 dinar=$4.03 in U. S. 
currency) to the Iraqi State railways in | 
15 annual installments to carry out ap 
proved railway improvements. These | 
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include the building of three bridges, 
extension of the Kirkuk-Arbil line, and 
the building of a central railway station 
at Baghdad and offices for the railway 
headquarters. 

Railway projects under consideration, 
put not approved, include extension of 
the meter-gage line from Karbala-Kufa 
to Najef, a distance of 77 kilometers, and 
the standard-gage line from Baghdad- 
Deir Ez Zor (Syria) to Homs, Syria, via 
the Euphrates River. The latter would 
provide direct rail communication with 
the Mediterranean seaboard at Tripoli, 
Lebanon. 

A standard-gage line between Bagh- 
dad-Kut and Andimeshk near Dizful in 
Iran, to link the Iranian nad Iraqi rail- 
way systems, is being discussed. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Control of Industrial Initiatives and 
the Establishment of a Central Indus- 
trial Commission.—Before proceeding to 
construct new industrial installations, or 
to enlarge, transfer, reactivate or rebuild 
old ones, all persons must give notice to 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce, 
according to DL No. 211 of March 12, 
1946, published in the supplement to 
Gazzetta Ufficiale No. 100 of April 30. 

This decree and its implementing 
decree of the Minister of Industry and 
Commerce, dated June 6, and published 
in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of June 10, 1946, 
established within the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce at Rome a Central 
Industrial Commission with consultative 
functions on industrial activities. The 
Central Industrial Commission has four 
regional subcommissions (for North 
Italy, at Milan; Central Italy, at Rome; 
South Italy, at Naples; and Sicily, at 
Palermo). 

The functions of these four subcom- 
missions are to perform the duties dele- 
gated to them by the Central Commis- 
sion, and such consultative and execu- 
tive activities with respect to the control 
of industry and trade as may be ex- 
pressly delegated to them by the Minis- 
ter of Industry and Commerce, within 
the terms of the legislation regulating 
allocation, pricing, and distribution of 
industrial products in Italy (RDL of 
December 27, 1940). 

This decree abrogates previous ones 
relative to the construction, use, transfer, 
and production of industrial plants, but 
leaves intact existing legislation on the 
products of the petroleum, milling, and 
bread-making industries. Among the 
laws it abrogates is one which required 
previous authorization for the construc- 
tion of new industrial plants. However, 
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it empowers the Minister of Industry and 
Commerce to prohibit by his own decree, 
upon agreement with the Central Indus- 
trial Commission and up to June 30, 1947, 
the setting up of new industrial establish- 
ments or the enlargement, transfer, re- 
activation, transformation, or recon- 
struction of existing ones. Excepted are: 
Plants with less than 30 workers, or less 
than 50 hp., or less than 5,000,000 lire in 
value (whether actual or planned). The 
prohibitions may affect even specified in- 
dustrial categories or certain zones. The 
decree applies retroactively to applicants 
for authorizations required by preexist- 
ing legislation. 

UNRRA Economic Notes, May 31, 1946, 
commenting on these decrees, states that 
they establish the procedures covering 
the allocation of industrial supplies im- 
ported under the 1946 agreement with 
the Italian Government and set up the 
machinery for furnishing to UNRRA and 
the Italian Government the necessary in- 
formation for the maintenance of records 
and the allocation of industrial supplies, 
such as coal, cotton, wool, rubber, gaso- 
line, kerosene, Diesel oil, fuel oil, hides, 
and copper. 

UNRRA had been working on the set- 
ting up of such machinery since Decem- 
ber of 1945. The present Central Indus- 
trial Commission with its subcommis- 
sions had its forerunner in the Industrial 
Council for North Italy (CIAI) of the 
National Liberation Committee of North 
Italy, which had carried out industrial 
consultative functions of a similar na- 
ture, first in collaboration with the Allied 
Commission, and since the beginning of 
1946, in collaboration with the Italian 
Government. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cocoa Butter Added to Import-Con- 
trol List—Cocoa butter has been added 
to the list of articles for the importation 
of which the Mexican Government re- 
quires an import permit, by an adminis- 
trative circular, published in the Diario 
Oficial of August 3, 1946. 


Surinam 


Airgram From U.S. Consulate 
at Paramaribo 


With the rigid enforcement of dollar 
control, imports from the United States 
remain limited. The increased importa- 
tion of flour has removed temporarily the 
necessity for rationing bread. Sugar, 
however, is still rationed. 

Much interest is shown by Surinam 
people in the potentialities of further de- 
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velopment in bauxite mining by impor- 
tant United States interest. The mineral 
showings on one company’s concession 
have exceeded previous reports, and ac- 
tual working of this concession is ex- 
pected to begin early in September, while 
the possibility that another United States 
company may also start mining bauxite 
there is another source of hope for 
Surinam. 

Bauxite shipments during July 1946 
amounted to 103,895 long tons. Of this 
amount, 48,537 were shipped direct to the 
United States and 55,359 tons went to the 
stock pile at Trinidad. This makes a 
total of 456,336 long tons for the first 7 
months of 1946. 

Gold produced during the month of 
June 1946 amounted to 20,396 grams, 
making a total of 68,129 grams for the 
first 6 months of the year as compared 
with 83,561 for the same period of 1945. 

What is understood to be the first 
shipment of a large contract for various 
Surinam softwoods has recently left the 
Territory for Wilmington, N.C. It con- 
sisted of 221,098 board feet of such well- 
known woods as Spanish cedar, banak, 
and simaruba. These various woods are 
to be given a trial in a large mill in the 
United States to ascertain their suitabil- 
ity for the manufacture of veneer. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Withdrawal of Special Duties on Iron 
and Steel Products.—The Minister of 
Finance has announced ‘Government 
Notice No. 1225, June 14, 1846) the with- 
drawal of Government Notice No. 327 of 
February 22, 1937, and the suspension 
until further notice of regulations Nos. 
24 and 25 of Government Notice No. 625 
of April 16, 1945, the former relating 
to the imposition of special duties on 
certain iron and steel products, and the 
latter to the requirement of detailed 
information with respect to the c. i. f. 
price of these products. 

The special duties authorized in 1937 
constituted a type of protection to coun- 
teract the dumping of world steel on 
the South African market at prices 
detrimental to the developing iron and 
steel industry of the Union. The Min- 
ister of Finance was at that time au- 
thorized to impose a special duty on 
those iron and steel products the c. i. f. 
prices of which at the various ports of 
entry were below what the Minister of 
Finance determined to be the “fair aver- 
age price” of the particular item on the 
world market plus normal insurance 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


IMPORTS OF MOTOR VEHICLES, GOLD COAST 


Motor vehicles imported into Gold 
Coast, Africa, in the period January to 
October 1945 had a total value of £239,545 
compared with £124,901 in the first 10 
months of 1944. Imports of motor ve- 
hicles amounted to £98,562 in 1941, 
£113,850 in 1942, and £111,986 in 1943. 


Chemicals 


CARNAUBA-WAX EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of carnauba wax in the 
first quarter of 1946 increased 59 per- 
cent in quantity and 130 percent in value 
over those in the corresponding period of 
1945. They amounted to 3,468 metric 
tons worth $6,653,000, and 2,177 tons 
valued at $2,889,350, respectively. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS, BRITISH MALAYA 


British Malaya’s imports of chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, and colors in the first quar- 
ter of 1946 were worth 2,565,285 Straits 
dollars. (1 Straits dollar=$0.47125 U. S. 
currency.) 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL EXPORTS 


Exports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts from Canada in the first 6 months 
of 1946 dropped to less than half the 
value of exports in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1945, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. They amounted to 
$33,010,000 and $67,503,000 (Canadian 
currency), respectively. 


Costa Rican IMPORTS 


In 1945 Costa Rica imported chemical 
and pharmaceutical products worth 
$1,739,000, according to the Direccion 
General de Estadistica. 


CuBAN Exports OF ALCOHOL TO U. S. 


Under the 1945 Cuban Alcohol Pur- 
chase-Sale Contract, completed July 15, 
1946, Cuba delivered to the United States 
22,988,705 gallons (United States wine 
gallons) of ethyl alcohol, worth $15,- 
045,327, or approximately $0.65 per gal- 
lon. 

The United States will acquire 40,- 
000,000 gallons of ethyl alcohol under 
the Sugar, Molasses, and Alcohol Pur- 


chase-Sale Agreement for 1946 and 1947, 
which was signed on July 16, 1946. De- 
liveries are scheduled as follows: 10,- 
000,000 gallons during the remainder of 
1946; 20,000,000 gallons in 1947; and 
10,000,000 gallons in the first 6 months 
of 1948. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS, DENMARK 


Denmark’s imports of chemicals in the 
8 month period, September 1945 to April 
1946, were valued at 37,753,000 Danish 
crowns. In the first 8 months of 1943 
(occupation period), chemical imports 
were valued at 37,290,000 crowns, 
whereas in the first 8 months of the pre- 
war year 1938 they amounted to 22, 
976,000 crowns. 1 Danish crown 
$0.2078 U. S. currency). 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION AND Ex- 
PORTS, EGYPT 


Prewar exports of phosphate rock 
from Egypt averaged about 500,000 
metric tons annually. Shortages of 
machinery and timber have caused a 
decline of about 30 percent in output, 
but operators hope to attain full pro- 
duction soon. 











Soviet Radio Activity Is 
Going Strong 


The Soviet radio network is re- 
ported by the Soviet press to have 
been more powerful, extensive, and 
efficient at the end of 1945 than it 
was before the war. During 1945, 
700 radio stations were recon- 
structed or built and 706,000 loud- 
speakers were installed. 

All stations in formely occupied 
areas reportedly have been re- 
stored, and radio networks in Lat- 
via, Estonia, and Lithuania have 
been rebuilt. A powerful central 
station was built in Kiev in 1945, 
and Moscow has two new substa- 
tions. 

Plans for 1946 call for the instal- 
lation of 600,000 additional loud- 
speakers, improvement of the 
transmission on the existing net- 
work, and replacement of old equip- 
ment in about 800 stations, most of 
which are in liberated areas. 























IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS, FINLAND 


Finland’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical raw materials in 1945 
amounted to $2,793,568. In 1939 they 
were worth $5,042,000, those from the 
United States amounting to $415,000. 

Imports of fertilizers in 1945 totaleq 
$1,600,000, and in 1939 were valued at 
$3,234,000. 

Casein, albumen, gelatin, and glues 
imported in 1945 were worth $1,182,000, 
and in 1939 amounted to $704,000. 


BENZENE AND OTHER PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


French production of crude benzene in 
1945 amounted to 26,000 metric tons, or 
a monthly average of 2,166 tons. This is 
approximately 10 times the output of 
crude light oils, which amounted to 2,268 
tons, but a large portion of the benzene 
produced in France is from gas works 
rather than from the distillation of light 
oils. Gas works in the Paris region are 
normally the principal source, although 
smaller amounts are produced in the in- 
dustrial areas of Lille and Lyon. 

Production of phenol and homologues 
in 1945 totaled 3,863 tons, while that of 
crude naphthalene (pressed) was 8,568 
tons. The output of coal-tar pitch in 
1945 was 80,897 tons. 


POTASH AND PHOSPHATE SHORTAGES, 
NORWAY 


Norway is almost entirely dependent 
on imports for supplies of potash and 
phosphates, and this year’s import pro- 
gram has been seriously hampered by 
transportation and labor difficulties. It 
was estimated that only about two- 
thirds of the need for these materials 
could be met in time to benefit 1946 
crops. 

Shortages of potash and phosphates 
date back to the early occupation period, 
and this accumulated deficit has had a 
markedly unfavorable effect on the yield 
of most crops. Larger supplies will be 
needed for several years before all fields 
can be treated. Arrangements were 
made for the import of 100,000 metric 
tons of phosphates in 1946 and 17,500 
tons of potash were expected to be avail- 
able. 


The supply of nitrates is ample. Nor- 
way has its own nitrate plant and man- 
ufactures synthetic nitrates in quantities 
sufficient to provide a considerable sur- 
plus for export. 
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SurRvEY OF SEAWEED BANKS, ORKNEY 
IsLanps, U. K. 


The Scottish Seaweed Research Asso- 
ciation has conducted an aerial survey of 
seaweed banks off the Orkney Islands, 
according to a British chemical publica- 
tion. Good banks were seen near five of 


the islands. 
Coal 


IMPORTS AND DOMESTIC PRODUCTION, EIRE 


Coal imports into Eire amounted to 
217,156 long tons in the first quarter of 
1946, a sharp improvement over the 191,- 
399 tons imported in the corresponding 
period of 1945. Quality, however, re- 
mained poor, and shipments were well 
below the prewar rate. In the year 1938 
total coal imports were 2,483,973 long 
tons. 

According to provisional] figures, coal 
mined in Eire during 1945 totaled 210,859 
long tons. 


PRODUCTION IN ITALY 


Coal production in Italy and Sardinia 


improved throughout the first quarter of’ 


1946. Production for the period was as 
follows: Anthracite, 22,673 metric tons; 
semibituminous, 9,153 tons; and Sardin- 
jan coal (subbituminous) 228,155 tons. 
In addition, 84,717 metric tons of lignite 
pitch and 257,417 tons of lignite xiloid 
were produced. 


PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Coal production in Southern Rhodesia 
during the first quarter of 1946 amounted 
to 414,632 long tons, a decline of 16 per- 
cent as compared with 496,164 tons pro- 
duced in the corresponding period of 
1945, 


Construction 


CONSTRUCTION PLAN ANNOUNCED, NEW 
ZEALAND 


A 10-year construction and develop- 
ment plan announced for New Zealand 
indicates that it will be necessary to im- 
port many types of building materials 
and equipment not available in sufficient 
quantities from domestic sources. 

Projects, which will be carried out on 
a priority basis, will be undertaken by 
the New Zealand Government, munici- 
Palities, or private enterprise. Typical 
of the plans prepared for various dis- 
tricts is the one for Wellington and vi- 
cinity. In general, the work includes 
improvement of lands and development 
of the area for industrial, commercial, 
residential, and recreational purposes. 
Overcrowded areas will be reclaimed, and 
communications, transportation facili- 
ties, and other public utilities will be 
improved. 
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Fifty Thousand Pounds of 
Yeast Flown to Puerto 
Rico 


Fifty thousand pounds of yeast 
were shipped recently from Cam- 
aguey, Cuba, to San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, via Clipper airplane express. 

Composed of 1,000 boxes weigh- 
ing 50 pounds each, the shipment 
was carried in the cargo holds of 
new four-engined Clippers, which 
fly between Camaguey and San 
Juan four times daily. About 5,000 
pounds was moved each day, with 
the entire shipment completed in 
10 days. 

Because of the speed of the trip— 
5 hours from Camaguey to San 
Juan—no refrigeration is necessary 
for the semiperishable leavening 
agent. 

Air shipping of other perishable 
and semiperishable products, such 
as fruits, vegetables, plants, and 
seafood of all types, is becoming in- 
creasingly popular in Latin Amer- 
ica, where the tropical climate 
makes speed the most important 
factor in such shipments. 

Special low rates on many per- 
ishable commodities have been 
inaugurated, affording savings of 
thousands of dollars annually to 
Latin American shippers. 























Plans include the following: Land 
drainage, reclamation and development; 
river control and soil conservation; a new 
water-supply system; the establishment 
of industrial and commercial areas; 
general improvement of railway facili- 
ties, highways, roads, and streets; elec- 
trical installations and distribution of 
electricity; and provision of sites and 
buildings for the municipal and New 
Zealand Governments. 


CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF DWELLINGS, 
Bw. 


The temporary housing program in 
the United Kingdom was far behind 
schedule at the end of March 1946, and 
the emphasis had shifted from temporary 
to permanent dwellings, according to a 
housing progress report. Houses under 
construction totaled 84,257, of which 
65,899 were permanent and the re- 
mainder temporary. Building permits 
had been issued for an additional 66,600 
permanent dwellings, although work had 
not been started. 

During the 12-month period ended 
March 1946, 30,452 new houses were 
completed, of which 27,582 were tem- 
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porary dwellings, and the remainder 


permanent. In addition, repairs were 
completed on 479,400 occupied war- 


damaged dwellings. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY CONTINUED, ICELAND 
Construction activity in Iceland, in- 


cluding the erection of dwellings, fac- 
tories, and other buildings, continued at 


rather high levels during 1945. 
At the end of 1945, 842 apartments 


had been completed in Reykjavik. A 


housing survey disclosed that at the end 
of last year about 1,450 individuals in 
that area were living in temporary 
dwellings. 

Plans were made during 1945 to con- 
struct 3 new motion-picture theaters and 
a 200-room hotel. 


PRODUCTION OF PREFABRICATED HOUSES, 
U. K. 


The British Government is promoting 
the large-scale production of a type of 
permanent prefabricated steel houses, 
known as “AI.” These houses, reported 
to be an improvement over the type-A 
houses of the British Iron and Steel Fed- 
eration, will be manufactured by a newly 
formed British firm. Delivery at the rate 
of 100 weekly was scheduled to start in 
June. The British press in March 
reported that 30,000 houses had been 
ordered. 

Scotland is scheduled to receive 5,000 
of these houses, according to a British 
trade publication. Deliveries were ex- 
pected to begin in August. 


Electrical 
Equipment 
INSTALLATION OF POWER PLANTS, BOLIVIA 


Installation of a new electric power- 
generating unit in Zongo, near La Paz, 
Bolivia, has been started by the Bolivian 
Power Co., the largest producer of elec- 
tricity in Bolivia. The unit will have a 
capacity of 3,750 kilovolt amperes, and 
installation is expected to be completed 
by the end of 1946. 

An electric power-generating plant be- 
ing installed in Sucre for the utilization 
of a waterfall of the Ravelo River is ex- 
pected to have a capacity of 1,400 kilo- 
watts an hour, which would solve the 
present power shortage in Sucre. 

An expenditure of 2,000,000 bolivianos, 
is planned for the modernization of the 
existing lighting system of Sucre. 


BRAZILIAN PURCHASES OF TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT 


The Brazilian Telephone Co. has 
placed orders in Liverpool, England, for 
telephone equipment amounting to 
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£500,000, the foreign press reports. The 
company supplying the equipment has 
conducted research and demonstrated 
that the new equipment can be used in 
the extension of exchanges originally 
supplied by American and German firms. 
Additional lines, numbering 32,000, 
will be supplied to Sao Paulo through 
three new automatic exchanges and two 
exchanges and two extensions to exist- 
ing exchanges. In the State of Rio de 
Janeiro, 3,600 more lines will be installed. 


ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT SITUATION, 
CHINA 


The Shanghai Power Co. has been the 
only source of public power and light in 
the Shanghai area of China, and no ad- 
ditional capacity can be expected to be- 
come available before October when one 
15,000-kilowatt unit is scheduled to go 
into production. The total average load 
of the Shanghai Power Co. for the past 
several months has been about 112,000 
kilowatts, as compared with an effective 
installed capacity of 115,000 kilowatts. 

A 25,000-kilowatt unit, being processed 
in the United States, will require many 
months before going into operation. The 
situation would be greatly relieved by the 
receipt of a 20,000-kilowatt U. S. Gov- 
ernment floating generating unit for 
which bids have been placed. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


ECUADORAN EXPORTS 


In June Ecuador exported only 2,320 
bags of coffee, according to unofficial sta- 
tistics, compared with 4,623 bags in June 
1945. Sweden and Cuba were the cus- 
tomers in June 1946, whereas the United 
States took the bulk of the June 1945 
shipments, and Peru took 328 bags. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador in the 
first 5 months of 1946 totaled 3,420,596 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), 
as compared with 1,497,670 kilograms in 
the corresponding period of 1945, accord- 
ing to official statistics. 


Cacao StTocKs AND Exports, GOLD COAST 


Cacao exports from the Gold Coast to- 
taled 18,523 tons in June according to the 
West African Produce Control Board, all 
going to the following countries: United 
Kingdom, 9,103 tons; Canada, 3,500 
tons; United States, 2,100 tons; Australia, 
2,100 tons; New Zealand, 1,425 tons; and 
Norway, 295 tons. 

At the end of June 1946, cacao stocks 
at Takoradi totaled 3,255 tons and at 
Accra, 4,753 tons. At the end of August 
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1946, an estimated 3,200 tons will be 
stocked at Takoradi and 1,800 tons at 
Accra. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


QUICK-FREEZE PLANT COMPLETED, ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


A quick-freeze plant has been recently 
completed at Lethbridge, in one of south- 
ern Alberta’s irrigated districts, at a cost 
of more than $100,000. The plant is 
scheduled to process large tonnages of 
peas, beans, and corn during its initial 
campaign. Farmers in the Lethbridge 
area have, this year, planted 3,500 acres 
of corn, 3,300 acres of peas, 500 acres of 
beans, 150 acres of carrots, and 50 acres 
of red table beets. 


CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, CANADA 


Stocks of canned fruits and vegetables 
held by Canadian canners, wholesalers, 
and chain-store warehouses on April 1, 
1946, were lower than on the correspond- 
ing date last year, according to the quar- 
terly survey conducted by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Canned-fruit 
stocks totaled 1,209,527 dozen cans, as 
compared with 1,445,065 dozen cans, a 
decrease of 15.7 percent; and canned 
vegetables totaled 5,075,537 dozen, as 
compared with 6,363,048 dozen cans, a 
loss of 20.3 percent. 


DRIED-FRUIT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
CHILE 


Production of prunes and raisins in 
Chile in the 1945-46 season is estimated 
to be higher than in the preceding sea- 
son, whereas the output of dried peaches 
and dried apricots decreased. The cur- 
rent season’s production of dried fruits, 
in metric tons, is as follows: Prunes, 
2,000; raisins, 1,150; peaches, 700; apri- 
cots, 70; cherries, 60; apples, 10; and 
pears, 5. 

Exports of dried fruit from Chile in the 
first 4 months of 1946, with comparable 
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Government Intervention 
in Finland’s Drug Trade 


The wholesale trade in medicines 
in Finland is to be taken over by 
the Government, according to plans 
presented to the Cabinet. 

A special State pharmacy cor- 
poration is to be established, and 
for the time being is to sell medi- 
cines for Government and com- 
munal purposes until further State 
controls are developed. 

Other proposals include empha- 
sis upon increased use of standard 
preparations. 
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figures for the corresponding period of 
1945 in parentheses, were as follows: 
Prunes, 22.2 metric tons, valued at $6,499 
(80.9 tons, valued at $25,200); raising 
97.2 metric tons, valued at $25,709 (25 
tons, valued at $7,200); cherries, 168 
metric tons, valued at $16,000 (83 tons, 
valued at $6,100) ; apples, 5.4 metric tons, 
valued at $1,200 (0.7 tons, valued gt 
$400); apricots, 4.6 metric tons, Valued 
at $3,300 (1 ton, valued at $500) ; Peaches, 
15 metric tons, valued at $7,700 (63 tons, 
valued at $20,800). 


BANANA AND PLANTAIN Exports, Dominicay 
REPUBLIC 


In the first 5 months of 1946 the Do. 
minican Republic exported 470,931 stems 
of Gros Michel bananas valued at $284. 
009, as compared with 251,946 stems val- 
ued at $151,017 in the first 5 months of 
1945. 

Exports of plantains during the first § 
months of 1946 amounted to 91,822 kilo- 
grams valued at $4,493, as compared with 
36,111 kilograms valued at $1,645 in the 
corresponding period of 1945. 


PEPPER PRODUCTION AND ExXportTs, INnpo- 
CHINA 


About 2,500 tons of pepper are expected 
to be available for export from Indochina 
in March 1947. 

Prior to World War II, Java produced 
more pepper than Indochina, although 
the latter country’s output was sufficient 
to meet the demands of France and a few 
Eastern European nations. 

Indochinese pepper is grown in Cam- 
bodia, and in prewar years exports 
amounted to 10,000 tons a year. Even 
when world prices fell sharply in 1932, 
production was maintained. However, 
with Indochina’s isolation from the West- 
ern World, which began in 1941, pepper 
production fell sharply. The Japanese 
did not use pepper, and it became ap- 
parent to producers that there was no 
market for it. 

In 1946, about 1,900 tons of pepper were 
available for export, most of which has 
been shipped to France. 

The general scarcity of pepper has 
made the market in Indochina highly 
speculative. When France decided to 
fix a ceiling price for pepper at 150 francs 
per kilogram, prices in Saigon increased 
300 percent, as compared with prices in 
December 1945. 

Not much pepper will be available for 
export from Indochina this year. Pro- 
spective buyers will have to wait for next 
year’s crop, and buy in small quantities. 


ONION PRODUCTION AND Exports, EGYPT 


The surplus from Egypt’s 1946 onion 
crop is estimated at’ 70,000 metric tons. 
Authorization has been granted for the 
export of 60,000 tons, mostly to the United 
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Kingdom. Onion acreage was reduced to 
about 50 percent of prewar levels during 
the war years, owing to the closing up of 
foreign markets. In 1939 exports ap- 
proximated 184,000 metric tons. 


CULTIVATION AND EXPORTS OF CITRUS 
FRUITS, PALESTINE 


Palestine’s exports of 5,666,468 cases of 
citrus fruit this season, although only 
37.1 percent of the record export of 15,- 
250,000 cases in the 1938-39 season, in- 
dicate that the country is commencing 
to regain the place in world markets lost 
during the war years. 

With the outbreak of war Palestine 
was almost completely cut off from its 
former trade. During the war citrus 
acreage decreased from 175,000 acres in 
1939 to 66,000 acres, which was on a 
minimum basis of irrigation with little 
plowing and pruning. 

Prospects for the 1946-47 season are 
good. The trade has forecast the crop 
at 10,000,000 cases. 


PoTaATO, BEAN, AND COWPEA PRODUCTION, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


An estimated 
pounds each of potatoes will be obtained 
from the 1945-46 crop, as compared with 
2,600,000 bags in the preceding year. 

The 1945-46 crop estimate for beans 
and cowpeas is 313,000 bags of 200 
pounds each. This is the largest crop in 
the past 5 years. 


Grain and Products 


RIcE, YIELDS, EGypt 


The yield from the 1945 Egyptian rice 
crop is estimated at about 570,000 metric 
tons. This should insure a surplus of 
approximately 200,000 metric tons. The 
British Government has contracted for 
the surplus, previously estimated at 154,- 
000 metric tons. It now desires to ob- 
tain the entire 200,000 tons, but it is 
doubtful whether the Egyptian Govern- 
ment will care to release more than the 
154,000 metric tons unless there is a 
guaranty of larger wheat supplies for 
Egypt. 


Poultry and Products 


TURKEY RAISING IN ALBERTA, CANADA 


Farmers in southern Alberta, Canada, 
with only a few hundred turkeys this 
year may have more than a thousand 
birds in their flocks by next summer. 
The expected increase is attributed to 
the Government’s new policy of encour- 
aging turkey raisers to retain their breed- 
ing stocks and ship eggs to hatcheries. 
Under this plan it is said that layers 
could still qualify for eating purposes 
after providing the eggs that would grad- 
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2,291,900 bags of 150 








Field Office Provides Prac- 
tical Help for Aggressive 
Exporters 


A report from the Commerce 
Department’s Cleveland, Ohio, Re- 
gional Office points to the increas- 
ing export trade of a food-machin- 
ery manufacturer who makes full 
use of the facilities of the Cleveland 
office. 

The export business of this firm 
has increased from 20 percent of 
total production before the war to 
50 percent of the future business 
now on the company books. For- 
mer competitors in Germany and 
Great Britain are not in the market 
at present. 

Among the millions of dollars of 
orders on hand is one from France 
amounting to $500,000. To expe- 
dite delivery of an Indian order, 
amounting to $300,000, parts are 
being shipped to be assembled in 
India under the supervision of a 
company engineer. 























ually free hatcheries from the necessity 
of buying from Pacific-coast points. 
Hatchability of Alberta eggs is claimed to 
be 16 percent higher than those from 
California, according to the Alberta De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


GLOVE EXPorTS, FRANCE 


According to trade reports, exports of 
French gloves are not expected to return 
to prewar proportions until well into 
1947, states a European publication. 
Glove manufacturers in France are ex- 
periencing great difficulty in obtaining 
adequate supplies of kidskins and lamb- 
skins, and prices are from 200 to 500 
percent above prewar levels. 


HIDE Exports, PANAMA 


Hide exports from Panama totaled 
6,000 pieces valued at $36,000 during the 
first quarter of 1946, compared with 
5,000 pieces valued at $30,000 during the 
preceding quarter, and 7,500 pieces 
valued at $43,000 during the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1945. 


DECREASED IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Imports of hides and skins and leather 
products into Iceland decreased consid- 
erably in value during 1945 as compared 
with 1944. The values of these imports, 
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with those for 1944 in parentheses, were 


‘as follows: Hides and skins, 143,933 (1,- 


917,000) crowns; leather goods, exclud- 
ing clothing, 16,664 (428,000) crowns; 
leather clothing, 10,226 (492,000) 
crowns; and footwear, 344,586 (8,138,000) 
crowns. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF HIDES, SKINS, AND 
LEATHER 


Exports of the principal types of hides, 
skins, and leather from Brazil during 
the first quarter of 1946 are indicated in 
the following table: 





| Quantity! Value 








Commodity | (metric | (thousands 
_— \of cruzeiros) 
* 
Cattle hides, wet and a Or. mul 1, 460 6, 367 
Goatskins, dry _- baipeneaiel 257 5, 874 
Sheepskins, dry 176 3, 755 
Pigskins, raw and prepare d il 268 18, 056 
Reptile skins, raw and prepared 132 19, 863 
Sole leather. 554 9, 030 
| 
Source: Brazilian Ministerio da Fazenda. 


Total exports of the goatskins and 
sheepskins, all but 1 metric ton of the 
pigskin exports, and most of the ship- 
ments of reptile skins were sent to the 
United States. 


PRODUCTION OF HIDES AND SKINS, SAUDI 
ARABIA 


Annual production of cattle hides, 
sheepskins, and goatskins in Saudi 
Arabia is estimated at 18,000, 350,000, 
and 150,000, respectively. Two small 
slaughterhouses in Saudi Arabia produce 
hides and skins of fairly good quality, 
and the “take-off” of the hide or skin is 
reasonably good. Country slaughter, 
however, is inclined to be poor, and the 
cure of the hide or skin is considered 
faulty. 

Hides and skins are sold in bundles 
of 20 pieces each, without regard to 
quality of the product or the state of its 
cure. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY To BE 
MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


Orders have been placed by the Gov- 
ernment of India for 1,250 power-oper- 
ated agricultural units costing 3,000,000 
rupees. The foreign press reports that 
the Bombay firm receiving the order is 
laying the foundation of a new industry 
in India by starting the manufacture of 
agricultural implements. Production is 
expected to begin in October or Novem- 
ber of this year with first deliveries 
scheduled for February. 

The company has a year’s lease on the 
government aircraft factory at Ghorpuri, 
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near Poona, and a permanent production 
center is under construction elsewhere. 
A separate agricultural implement or- 
ganization is planned with a capital of 
100,000 rupees. 

The chief engineer will inspect German 
tractor- and plow - manufacturing 
plants and it is reported that trained 
personnel will be recruited in Germany, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, and the 
United States. 

Moldboard and disc plows, disc har- 
rows, and cultivators will be manufac- 
tured from raw materials supplied by 
Tata. Diesel tractors also are needed in 
addition to the 450 imported from the 
United States and Great Britain in 1945 
and an almost equal number received 
from the war surplus of the United 
States-India-Burma theater. The Pro- 
vincial government of Bombay now has 
41 tractors and hopes to receive within 
the next 6 months 69 of the 89 that have 
been ordered. 

Mechanized plowing can be done in 
India only between March and early 
June. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


GERMAN PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY TO 
RETAIN PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


The German pharmaceutical industry 
will be allowed to retain sufficient pro- 
ductive capacity to turn out in 1949, 80 
percent of 1936 production (measured 
by sales in 1936 values), reports the 
foreign press. The estimated value of 
German production of pharmaceuticals 
in 1949 is 332,000,000 reichmarks, com- 
pared with 413,000,000 reichmarks in 
1936. Exports of pharmaceuticals in 
1949 are estimated at a value of about 
120,000,000 reichmarks, a reduction of 
only 4 percent from the 1936 level. 

The principal reason why the German 
pharmaceutical industry is permitted to 
maintain such a substantial volume of 
output, according to the plans of the 
Occupying Powers, is to aid in producing 
exports sufficient to pay for essential 
imports. 


UNRRA’s HEALTH PROGRAM IN GREECE 


One of the most important projects in 
the health program of UNRRA in Greece 
is that of malaria control. Ten special 
planes have been assigned to this opera- 
tion for use in spraying DDT solution 
over the lakes, ponds, marshes, and 
Swamps where mosquitoes breed. In 
addition, large teams of workers have 
been organized to spray the small-water 
areas, and others will distribute atabrine 
to persons suffering from malaria. 
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The first large-scale operation was 
started on the island of Crete. This lo- 
cation is sufficiently isolated from the 
mainland to eliminate any possibility of 
reinfection from mosquitoes from other 
regions. Approximately $75,000 was 
raised in the United States for this proj- 
ect in Crete. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


NEW CELLOPHANE FILM PERFECTED IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


A new method of photochemical pho- 
tography, perfected in the Netherlands, 
may bring about a revolution in the 
printing of copies of films, according to 
official reports. 

Cellophane is used for the new film, 
and, because of its thinness, new per- 
spectives in microphotography are said 
to have been opened. This material can 
also be used for the manufacture of 
sound films for domestic use. A roll of 
cellophane film with a diameter equal to 
a small-sized phonograph record and 7 
millimeters thick can reproduce music 
for an hour continuously. 

The film is said to be remarkably good 
for reproduction purposes inasmuch as 
it is inexpensive and is ideally suited for 
making a large number of copies. The 
new system also makes it possible to 
print the picture and sound track simul- 
taneously, which was previously impos- 
sible. 

Developing and printing can be done 
in the full light of natrium lamps be- 
cause the sensitiveness to light of the 
diazonium is limited to violet and ultra- 
violet rays. It is possible to make paper 
sensitive on both sides, thus further re- 
ducing costs. The printing paper ob- 
tained in this way is completely light- 
proof and does not curl. 

There is almost no limit to reductions 
in size because of the fine grain of the 
material used. Two hundred and fifty 
pages of cellophane are no thicker than 
1 centimeter. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


BOLIVIAN EXPORTS 


Bolivia exported 9,498 long tons of fine 
tin concentrates during the first quarter 
of 1946 as compared with 9,226 tons dur- 
ing the corresponding quarter of 1945. 
The annual rate of export based on the 
total for the quarter, however, would be 
only 37,994 tons, or 4,493 tons less than 
actual exports in 1945. 
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Exports of wolfram during the first 
quarter dropped to 28,773 short-ton Units 
of 20 pounds each, or an annual rate of 
115,092 short-ton units. In 1945 totg 


exports reached 156,772 short-ton units | 
Fine-copper exports totaled 1,659 short 


tons during the quarter compared with 
1,364 in 1945. The major copper ppp. 
ducer is considering improvements to 
make possible a material increase in out. 
put. 

Exports of antimony during the firg 
quarter of 1945 reached 1,746 short tons 
compared with 1,482 short tons for the 
first quarter of 1945 and 6,101 tons for 
the entire year. 


PROJECTED ALUMINUM PLANT IN Spain 


A Spanish company is planning to 





build an aluminum plant in the Avilés | 


district, reports the foreign press. Im- 
ported bauxite will be utilized. The 
plans also include the production of a 
wide range of manufactured goods, 
An annual production of 300 tons of 
magnesium is anticipated at Valladolid, 





where mineral from the magnesite de. | 


posits in the Sierra de Guadarrama will 
soon be processed. 


New STEEL PLANT To BE ERECTED, 
MEXICO 


A new steel fabricating and erecting 
plant will be established in Mexico asa 
joint enterprise in which both Mexican 
and United States capital will partic- 
ipate. The United States company hold- 


ing the shares not owned by Mexican 


capital will be in charge of the con- 
struction and Subsequent operation of 
the plant. 

Although several firms in Mexico pro- 
duce structural steel, their output is in- 
sufficient to meet the current large 
demand. 

The new company plans to erect a 
plant near Villa de Guadalupe, north of 
Mexico City. Although its equipment 
will be able to handle any type of gen- 


eral steel fabrication, it will specialize in | 


production of structural steel. 

The company will furnish a complete 
steel detailing service and will cooperate 
with local engineers and architects in 
getting the designs made. 


ADDITIONAL COPPER MINES To BE DEVEL- 
OPED IN KAZAKH REPUBLIC, U. S. S. R. 


Approximately 10 additional copper 
mines are to be developed at Dzhexkaz- 
gan, in the Kazakh Republic of the 
U. S. S. R., within the next 5 years, the 
Soviet press reports. The mines are 4 
part of the industrial development 


known as Greater Dzhezkazgan, an area 
of more than 60 kilometers in diameter 
formed by three oases. 

One section is made up of the town of 
Karsakpai, which has a concentration 
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plant, copper smelter, electric power sta- 
tion, business district, and residential 
area. The section is formed by a number 
of mines and a city with homes for the 
miners. The third, Kengir, is the loca- 
tion of a concentration plant and smelter 
now under construction. 

Besides copper, sizable deposits of lead, 
magnesite, quartz, and coal have been 
found in this area. 

Deposits of corundum, molybdenum, 
copper, silver, and gold located in the 
Semiz Bugu section of southern Kazakh- 
stan, U. S. S. R., are slated for intensive 
development in the near future, the 
Soviet press also reports. The deposits 
were discovered during the war. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


SALT PRODUCTION IN AUSTRIA 


Salt production in Austria, which was 
at a low ebb following VE-day, reached 
7,682 tons in March 1946. This was even 
more than the output for the correspond- 
ing month in 1937, when 6,660 tons were 
produced. It is stated that if sufficient 
coal and labor becomes available, an 
even greater production can be expected 
in the future. 

A little more than 60 percent of all salt 
consumed in Austria is table salt, most of 
which is used for food. The remaining 
40 percent is used in industry and agri- 
culture. The bulk of the industrial salt 
goes into the textile industry. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, SYRIA AND THE 
LEBANON 


Imports of seeds, fats, and oils into 
Syria and the Lebanon during 1945 in- 
cluded 11,100 kilograms of cottonseed, 
2,015,011 kilograms of peanuts, 1,497,706 
kilograms of sesame, 275,868 kilograms 
of linseed, 65,520 kilograms of castor 
beans, 40,230 kilograms of peanut oil, 
136,522 kilograms of cottonseed oil, and 
24,941 kilograms of linseed oil. During 
1944 there was no importation of oils 
or seeds in view of the decision of the 
Middle East Supply Center that Syria and 
the Lebanon would have to meet their 
requirements from within their own bor- 
ders, 

Syrian production of oilseeds in 1945 
was reported officially as follows (1944 
figures in parentheses) : Castor seeds, 49 
metric tons (50 metric tons) ; cottonseed, 
8,093 tons (3,008 tons) ; flaxseed, 150 tons 
(150 tons) ; peanuts, 403 tons (270 tons) ; 
sesame, 3,692 tons (2,360 tons). 
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There are no factories for the extrac- 
tion of vegetable oil in Syria, although 
very small quantities are produced in 
villages by primitive methods and con- 
sumed locally. 

The production of oilseeds in the 
Lebanon is negligible. Still in its in- 
fancy, the vegetable-oil industry in this 
region is- limited to five small factories, 
all located near Beirut. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


NORWEGIAN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Norway’s chemical pulp industry is ex- 
pected to operate throughout 1946 at be- 
tween 30 and 40 percent of capacity. 
Since the middle of 1945 the mechanical 
pulp mills have been operating at only 
between 20 and 25 percent of potential. 
Paper mill production is higher, the aver- 
age operation of the mills being about 
55 percent. Although newsprint opera- 
tion is improving it has been lower than 
average because of the lack of mechan- 
ical pulp. 

Approximations for the production of 
pulp and paper from July 1, 1946, to 
June 30, 1947, place the mechanical pulp 
output at 450,000 metric tons, compared 
with a 1937 output of 1,300,000 tons and 
the chemical pulp output at 250,000 tons 
compared with the 1937 figure of 564,000 
tons. Approximate total paper and 
board production, including newsprint, 
is set at 325,000 tons against the 1937 
total of 623,000 tons. 

Of the approximate 450,000-ton me- 
chanical output, domestic consump- 
tion is expected to take about 250,000 











Argentine Invention Sounds 
Interesting 


In a new-type photographic film 
perfected by an Argentine inven- 
tor, the processes of developing 
and printing are reportedly elimi- 
nated, making it possible for the 
photographer to get a_ positive 
print with each exposure. The in- 
vention, which also may be applied 
to radiographs, infra-red photog- 
raphy, and other fields, has been 
registered in Argentina, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

Unfortunately, details of the 
process are not available at this 
time. If and when received, this 
magazine will endeavor to give a 
concise account of them. 
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tons during the 12 months from 
July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947. Under 
Government controls, consumption of 
chemical pulp within the country is ex- 
pected to total about 120,000 tons; 
domestic consumption of paper, board, 
and newsprint should approximate 132,- 
000 tons for the 12-month period. 

Norwegian paper exports to the United 
States prior to the war were not large in 
1939, being about 42,000 metric tons, more 
than 39,000 tons of which were news- 
print. The Norwegian pulp and paper 
producers state there was little interest 
in this market early in 1946 because of 
the low American prices. Production 
costs, because of the high cost of wages, 
timber, and other raw materials, are 
said to make exports to the United States 
prohibitive. Furthermore, even though 
prices become more satisfactory, only 
very small tonnages would be available 
in 1946 since most of the production has 
been sold or reserved. 

During the year July 1, 1946, to June 
30, 1947, production is expected to ex- 
pand, which will increase Norway’s abil- 
ity to export. Since normal timber 
quantities are not expected to be cut be- 
fore 1947, however, export quantities 
cannot approach normal before the 
1947-48 season, 

Great Britain has been Norway's 
largest customer for both paper and pulp. 
The United States and Great Britain took 
nearly equal amounts of Norwegian 
chemical pulp in 1939, about 86,000 tons 
each, but the greatest portion of me- 
chanical pulp went to Great Britain. 

The capacity of the Norwegian pulp 
and paper industry is about the same as 
before the war. The present technical 
plant capacity for mechanical pulp is 
about 900,000 metric tons (wet), for un- 
bleached sulfite pulp about 147,000 tons, 
for bleached sulfite pulp around 390,000 
tons, and for unbleached sulfate some 
87,000 tons. Total capacity for paper 
and board is estimated at between 530,- 
000 and 555,000 tons. 

There has been no significant change 
in pulp capacities. The paper capacity, 
however, has changed somewhat since 
the prewar years because of shifts in 
grades. There has been a reduction in 
the newsprint capacity and an increase 
in printing papers, such as 50-50 and 40- 
60 sulfite-groundwood papers. There 
has also been a slight increase in grease- 
proof. The kraft capacity has remained 
the same, although domestic consump- 
tion increased greatly during the 1930’s 
at the expense of exports. 

Good progress is being made in over- 
coming some wartime problems, such as 
the lack of boots, clothing, and other 
supplies for forest workers, and in the 
general labor situation. The pulpwood 
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Abaca Agreement With Philippine Republic 


The United States as represented by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion or its designees or consignees is to have the exclusive right to purchase 
the exportable surplus of Philippine abaca (manila) fiber for the period 
August 8, 1946, to June 30, 1947, according to the terms of the Abaca Agree- 
ment signed at Manila on August 8. 

Abaca fiber subject to this agreement includes all that produced upon 
lands formerly owned, operated, or controlled by the Japanese, that produced 
upon lands now or hereafter owned, operated, or controlled by National 
Abaca Fiber Corporation (a corporate agency of the Philippine Republic), 
and that acquired from any seller in the Philippines by the Corporation or 
any agency of the Republic authorized to purchase abaca fiber. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has agreed that upon entering 
into the purchase contract with the Corporation (NAFCO) it will advance 
sums totaling $2,000,000 to rehabilitate the former Japanese abaca planta- 
tions in Davao; partial repayment is to be made by deducting 10 percent of 
the purchase price of all abaca fiber sold to the RFC. 

In case the advance is not fully liquidated by July 1, 1947, the RFC will have 
an option to demand immediate payment in cash or to postpone payment. In 
the event of postponement the RFC will have the right to continue the pur- 
chase agreement under similar terms for the period of postponement. 

In order to make available for export the greatest amount of fiber possible, 
the Republic has agreed to encourage maximum production of suitable grades 
and to use its best efforts to prevent the cordage mills in the Philippines from 
accumulating a supply of abaca fiber in excess of three times their current 


monthly consumption of fiber. 























supply problem remains the greatest 
single difficulty facing the industry, for 
upon the amount of pulpwood cut this 
season depend the production and ex- 
port amounts during the period July 1, 
1946, to June 30, 1947. 

Norway’s volume of standing timber 
increased during the war by an estimated 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000 cubic meters, be- 
cause of the low rate of operation of the 
pulp and other forest industries during 
the war. It is not known what the pulp- 
wood or total timber cut will actually be 
for the 1945-46 cutting season, but a 
2,000,000 cubic meter cut of pulpwood is 
the average conservative estimate. It is 
estimated that it will not be before the 
1947-48 cutting season that the normal 
requirement of 4,000,000 cubic meters of 
pulpwood will be reached. 

During the last 2 war years (1943-44 
and 1944-45) pulpwood cuttings were 
very low and no stocks were accumulated. 
Mill operation was mainly for the pro- 
duction of fodder pulp and domestic pa- 
per pulp; and only small quantities were 
available for export. At the end of the 
war there were almost no stocks of pulp- 
wood, so that during 1945 and up to this 
spring the industry has been operating on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Since the 1945— 
46 cuttings were not available until about 
July 1, many mills had to close down 
about Easter for a few weeks because of 
lack of wood. 


Paper InNpustTrRY, U. S. S. R. 


The Soviet paper industry, is gradu- 
ally returning to normal operation by 
restoring many of its war-damaged en- 
terprises, states the Soviet press. In 
1940, the industry’s output was said to 
be 812,000 tons of paper and 127,000 
tons of cardboard. Production figures 
slumped seriously during the war, but 
began to pick up as soon as restoration 
work was started and present indica- 
tions are that the 1946 paper output will 
show an increase of 150 percent over 
1944. 

Production of paper, cardboard, and 
pulp is expected to surpass the prewar 
level in 1948. According to the current 
Five-Year Plan Law, the industry will 
produce in 1950 about 1,340,000 tons of 
paper (65 percent more than in 1940), 
250,000 tons of newsprint (as compared 
to 192,000 tons prewar output), 250,000,- 
000 kraft paper bags for cement, fertil- 
izer, and food products (76,000,000 were 
made in 1940), over 2,000,000,000 school 
notebooks (present production is 1700,- 
000,000) , 60,000,000 cardboard containers 
and enough composition board to build 
1,000,000 square meters of housing. 


Business Is the * 
Greatest Single Ferce 
for Social Good 
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In the next 5 years, the Soviet Press 
reports, there will be a considerable jp. 
crease in the production of newsprint, 
book printing paper, notebook Paper, 


cardboard, packing paper, synthetic 
fiber, and viscous pulp. Special em. 
phasis will be placed on the manufae. 
ture of high-grade book paper for scien. 
tific, literary, and art publications, Pa. 
per towels, napkins, cloths, fabrics, wal 
paper, toilet paper, ornamental carq- 
board, paper string, and fiber luggage 
are on the list of products to be fabri- 
cated in the plants of the Soviet paper 
industry. 

To assure the industry’s continued ex. 
pansion, it will be necessary to develop 
new methods and equip paper mills with 
modern machinery. Among the recently 
improved techniques will be the use of 
oxygen in the boiling of.pulp which wil] 
speed up the process about 100 percent. 
The mechanization of a number of labor- 
consuming processes and installation of 
automatic equipment will speed up pro- 
duction and save electric power and 
manpower. 

Greatest future expansion of the pulp 
and paper industry is expected to take 
place in the Leningrad Oblast, the 
Karelo-Finnish Republic, in the Urals, 
the Ukraine, Belorussia, and in the 
Gorki Oblast. 

Future plans for the Leningrad Oblast 
include a new paper mill in Antrea, large 
paper mills at the Keksholm pulp plant, 
the Enso combine, and the Johannes and 
Syastroi pulp and paper combines. 

In the Karelo-Finnish Republic, the 
Segezha combine will double its paper 
output, and new paper-manufacturing 
machines will be installed at Kharlu, 
Lyaskelya, Pitkyaranta, and the Suoy- 
arvi plants. 

New constructions in the Urals will in- 
clude a large newsprint combine in Soli- 
kamsk and a cardboard factory at the 
Novo-Lyalinski combine. The paper mill 
of the Kama combine will be expanded. 

The Ukrainian paper industry is plan- 
ning a large combine in the town of 
Zhidechuv to make paper and building 
and packing cardboard. The Malin and 
the Poninka plants will be enlarged, and 
a new cardboard plant will be built in the 
southwestern Ukraine. 

In Belorussia plans call for increasing 
the capacity of the plants “Geroi Truda,” 
“Albertin,” and “Krasnaya Zvezda.” In 
Gruzia, the output of paper from the 
Inguri combine is to be doubled. Con- 
struction work will soon begin on the ex- 
tension of the Balakhna newsprint com- 
bine and the Balakhna cardboard plant 
in the Gorki Oblast. 

Projected expansion of the paper and 
pulp industry of the Soviet Union will 
of necessity stimulate production in in- 
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dustries providing raw materials such as 
timber, chemicals, nonferrous metals, 


and textiles. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


Imports INTO EIRE INCREASE 


Imports of gasoline into Eire in the 
first quarter of 1946 totaled 186,735 bar- 
rels, an increase of almost 250 percent 
over the 53,725 barrels imported in the 
first quarter of 1945. 

Imports of all petroleum products in 
the first quarter of 1945 were severely 
restricted because of United Nations re- 
quirements. 


DRILLING OPERATIONS, ITALY 


A well, producing gas and traces of oil, 
has been drilled near the top of the Lodi 
structure by Azienda Generale Italiana 
Petroli (AGIP). Two other wells are be- 
ing drilled down structure, but at the end 
of June had shown only traces of gas 
and oil. 
is generally considered the most promis- 
ing of all the structures of any conse- 
quence found in Italy. 


PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


Crude-oil production in Poland dur- 
in March 1946 amounted to 9,417 metric 
tons, bringing the total for the first quar- 
ter of 1946 to 26,581 metric tons. 

Production of natural gas during the 
first 3 months of 1946 totaled 46,247,000 
cubic meters (1,633,190,000 cubic feet). 


Railway 
Equipment 

FRENCH REPAIR SHOP RECONSTRUCTED 

The large railway repair shop at Per- 
rigny, near D’jon, France, has been re- 
constructed after having been destroyed 
by bombardmeit in July 1944. Since that 
time a total of 19,332 freight cars have 


been repaired and of this number 837 
were totally rebuilt. 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER CARS IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


With the supply of railroad passenger 
cars still inadequate in the Netherlands, 
freight cars are being used to transport 
passengers. There were 592 passenger 
cars in use at the beginning of 1946 and 
926 were undergoing or awaiting repairs. 

Freight cars available for the transpor- 
tation of coal and other products num- 
bered 5,200 by February 1946, at which 
time 12,000 foreign freight cars were in 
use in the Netherlands. Of the 5,000 


At present, the Lodi structure, 
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freight cars awaiting repairs, 2,300 were 
foreign. 


ROLLING-Stock Imports INTO THE GOLD 
COAST 


Imports of railway rolling stock into 
the Gold Coast increased in value to 
£596,709 in the first 10 months of 1945 
compared with imports valued at £71,551 
in the corresponding period of 1944. For 
the years 1941, 1942, and 1943, imports in 
this classification were valued at £22,788, 
£47,482, and £37,996, respectively. 


Special Products 


NEW ENTERPRISES IN CANADA 


Among new industrial enterprises be- 
gun in Manitoba, Canada, since the be- 
ginning of 1946 are a cement-block man- 
ufacturing plant which expects to expand 
its output by fall to include wood flooring 
made by treating and compressing pop- 
lar; a building block company making 
blocks from a mixture of cinders and 
cement; and a brick and tile concern 
which anticipates reaching an output of 
100,000 bricks per day. 


PANAMA CITY AND COLON, PanaAMA, To 
RECEIVE AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT 


Automatic telephone equipment for the 
cities of Panama and Colon is te be sup- 
plied from the United States at a cost in 
excess of $1,500,000. The equipment and 
accessories are scheduled for arrival on 
the Isthmus by the end of 1946. 
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A building will be erected in the sub- 
urbs of Panama City to house the central 
automatic system. 


PORCELAIN OUTPUT IN POLAND 


There are indications of steady growth 
in the output of porcelain in the Silesia 
and Lodz areas of Poland, according to 
United States observers who recently 
visited these areas. They state that as 
of mid-July the rate of production was 
between 50 and 75 percent. Activity was 
first resumed in May 1945. 

The Polish Government was said to 
have retained a representative number 
of German technicians in these plants to 
teach Polish employees how to make 
porcelain. The quality of output so far 
is said to be satisfactory. 

The Poles are reported to offer mer- 
chandise on the basis of kilogram weight 
instead of units measured in pieces as 
formerly. 


Toy-MANUFACTURING COMPANY ORGANIZED 
IN BRISTOL, U. K. 


A toy-manufacturing company was re- 
cently organized in Bristol, England, 
with authorized capital of £200,000 
($805,000), of which £125,000 ($503,125) 
has already been subscribed. The com- 
pany is taking over the plant and busi- 
ness of a well-known Bristol manufac- 
turer and expects to continue its line of 
toys. The most popular of the toy items 
now in manufacture is a rocking horse, 
the output of which is running at 1,000 
units a week. Recently the company is 











chasing Agreement signed August 8. 


the United States. 


achieved through import licenses. 


agement Corporation. 


of 1935-39. 





Copra and Coconut-Oil Agreement With Philippines 


The Philippine Government has agreed to sell the entire exportable sur- 
plus of copra and coconut oil to the Commodity Credit Corporation or its 
designee for 1 year beginning July 1, 1946, under the terms of the Copra Pur- 


The price of copra will be $103.50 per long ton and of coconut oil $0.07% 
per pound, both prices f. 0. b. ocean carrier, Philippine ports. 

The Philippine Government has agreed not to place any restrictions upon 
the production of copra and coconut oil or exportation of these products to 
All purchases for foreign claimants will be handled by 
the United States, and the Philippine Government will issue export licenses 
only to the United States or its designee. 
oil into the United States has been returned to private concerns, with control 


Shipments of copra and coconut oil in terms of copra have risen steadily 
since January. A high of about 60,000 tons was reached in July, approxi- 
mately the prewar rate of shipments. 

The remarkable recovery of the Philippine copra industry has been due 
to the close cooperation with the United States-sponsored Copra Export Man- 
Interisland boats to carry copra to market, incentive 
goods such as textiles, and equipment to aid in harvesting and drying copra 
have been furnished by the CEMCO. Before the expiration of the agree- 
ment on July 1, 1947, shipments are expected to approximate the prewar levels 


Importation of copra and coconut 
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reported to have obtained world rights 
for the sole manufacture of a Swiss-con- 
struction toy, made of metal. 

Other products to be turned out by 
the firm include toy musical instruments 
and a wide range of domestic equipment. 
Approximately 20 percent of present out- 
put is earmarked for export, shipments 
already having been made to Eire, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, Spain, Malta, Palestine, 
Egypt, South Africa, and India. 


UTILITY-FURNITURE RANGE 
U. K. 


Upholstered settees with matching 
easy chairs have been added to the 
utility-furniture range in the United 
Kingdom. Aluminum divans in single 
and double sizes in four colors will be 
made available when arrangements with 
manufacturers are completed. 

Some furniture, including dining-room 
tables, chairs, and sideboards, is now be- 
ing received from Finland. It is made 
of birch and shipped knocked-down. As- 
sembling and polishing is done upon ar- 
rival. Most pieces follow current British 
style, but a few are constructed along 
more simple lines. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA DEVELOPING LACE AND 
EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY 


BROADENED 


Development in Czechoslovakia of a 
domestic lace and embroidery industry is 
proceeding with remarkable success, 
states the foreign press. One large fac- 
tory at Hermanice, near Frydlaut, is said 
to be producing twice as much costume 
lace as it did before the war. 

Eight lace-making schools and six 
schools of embroidery are training fu- 
ture workers. 


CONCEALED MERCHANDISE FOUND IN 
GERMANY 


Extensive supplies of merchandise, 
primarily textiles, which have been with- 
held from the German public for years 
were recently brought to light by the 
Military Government. These supplies, 
concealed in and around Holzminden 
(Hannover), were estimated to be valued 
at more than 1,000,000 reichmarks. Ac- 
cording to information from the Military 
Government these supplies will be put at 
the disposal of the German public. 


Cotton and Products 


TEXTILE PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Cotton-textile production in Mexico 
during 1945 totaled 47,677,061 kilograms, 
an increase of 27 percent over that of the 
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prewar year 1938. Particularly notable 
was the increase in the production of 
percale—from 4,702,060 kilograms in 
1938 to 8,453,033 kilograms in 1942 and 
to 11,265,232 kilograms in 1945. 


Wool and Products 


MOHAIR Exports From SOUTH AFRICA 


South African production and exports 
of mohair (considered synonymous since 
there is no domestic consumption) dur- 
ing the 1944-45 season was said to have 
totaled 15,921,000 pounds, an increase of 
more than 2,000,000 pounds over that of 
1943-44. Of the 1944-45 total 1,177,000 
pounds was from Basutoland and the 
remainder from the Union of South 
Africa. 


BRADFORD, U. K., WOOL TRADE 


The Bradford, England, Conditioning 
House was much more active in the first 
6 months of 1946 than in the correspond- 
ing months of 1945. Material handled 
during the January-June period this 
year included the following, with 1945 
figures in parentheses: Wools, 848,117 
pounds (103,850 pounds) ; tops, 10,785,203 
pounds (4,334,926 pounds); noils, 1,- 
992,411 pounds (196,414 pounds); wastes, 
78,754 pounds (246,875 pounds) ; worsted 
yarns, 915,261 pounds (800 877 pounds) ; 
cotton yarns, 558 pounds (3,035 pounds) ; 
and other goods for weighing only, 6,- 
511,494 pounds (3,437,814 pounds). 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FRENCH FLAX SITUATION 


Production of flax fiber and tow by 
French scutching mills is expected to 
amount to 12,000 metric tons in 1946. 
In addition, 15,000 metric tons are sched- 
uled to be imported from Belgium and 
the Soviet Union during the year. If 
these domestic and import programs are 
fulfilled the total production of linen 
yarns of all description can be estimated 
conservatively at 20,000 metric tons. 


CHILEAN HEMP PRODUCTION 


In its final estimate of the 1945-46 
hemp plantings the Chilean Ministry of 
Agriculture has revised its figure upward 
from 5,198 hectares to 5,291 hectares, an 
increase of 16.5 percent over the 4,542 
hectares planted last season. Produc- 
tion of hemp fiber in 1945-46, on the 
other hand, is estimated at only 54,044 
metric quintals, according to the Minis- 
try’s first published report, a decrease of 
10.7 percent from last year’s outturn of 
60,495 metric quintals. 

Total exports of hemp fiber, tow, twine, 
and rope for the first quarter of 1946 
amounted to 2,310.8 metric tons and were 
valued at $1,207,334. 


August 31, 1946 
Wearing Apparel 


MANUFACTURE OF RAINCOATS (ENGLAND) 
U. K. 


Raincoats and allied garments are to 
be manufactured at a new factory gt 
Pontefract, Yorkshire, England, states g 
British publication. Local labor will pe 
trained, and it is estimated that oppor. 
tunity for employment eventually will be 
provided for more than 200 persons jp 
that area. 


SALEs OF AMERICAN GOODS IN BELGIum 


The favor with which recent ship. 
ments of United States ready-to-wear 
apparel have been received in Antwerp, 
Belgium, may be the harbinger of bet- 
ter business to come. As Belgium has 
never developed a substantial ready-to. 
wear industry (either in men’s or wom- 
en’s lines) it is possible that a rather 
large potential market exists for the type 
of apparel which the United States 
produces. 

The manager of one of the largest de- 
partment stores said his firm had 
planned in 1939 to increase its purchases 
of United States wearing apparel and 
that it would have done so had the war 
not intervened. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


ICELANDIC IMPORTS 


The value of Iceland’s imports of to- 
bacco dropped to 201,000 crowns (6.50 
crowns=$1) in 1945 from 2,520,000 
crowns in the preceding year. 


Imports INTO U. K. 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into the United Kingdom from other 
parts of the British Empire totaled 
56,000,548 pounds in 1945, compared with 
57,335,800 pounds in 1937, reports the 
British press. 

The United Kingdom’s 1945 leaf to- 
bacco imports were obtained from the 
following sources, with 1937 figures in 
parentheses: 12,095,727 pounds from 
Canada (8,648,911 pounds); none from 
South Africa (204,704 pounds); 10,155,- 
293 pounds from India (19,149,630 
pounds) ; 20,600,195 pounds from South- 
ern Rhodesia (14,519,338 pounds); 11,- 
571,771 pounds from Nyasaland (13,504,- 
935 pounds); and 1,577,562 pounds from 
other parts of the Empire (1,308,282 
pounds). 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of Canadian tobacco and to- 
bacco products during the 5 months 
ended May 1946 were valued at $4,357,- 
000 (Canadian currency), against $5,929,- 
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000 in the like period in 1945. Of these 
totals, unmanufactured tobacco ac- 
counted for $4,112,000 and $5,312,000 in 


the first 5 months of 1946 and 1945, re- 
spectively. 





Foreign-T rade 
Zones Help Small 
Business 


(Continued from p. 3) 


vantage of being near his stockpile of 
imported raw materials. The law has 
wisely provided that foreign-trade zones 
must be operated as public utilities. 
Therefore, the small businessman who 
utilizes the zone is on an equal footing 
with all other users of the facility. 


Resemble Trade Fairs 


Although the present law does not 
provide for formal exhibition, foreign 
merchandise may be inspected by pro- 
spective purchasers in the customary 
practice of the trade. Bona fide buyers 
may examine foreign merchandise and 
from the various lots select the particu- 
lar items which meet their special needs. 
In this respect foreign-trade zones if 
located in strategic commercial centers 
will serve as modified International 
Trade Fairs where foreign manufac- 
turers of specialty articles may bring 
their wares and supply the needs of 
small retailers. However, these zones 
will have the added advantage of per- 
mitting immediate delivery, whereas the 
customary practice at International 
Trade Fairs is to take orders for future 
shipment—which means that the small 
merchant again must tie up vital capital 
in advance commitments. 


Need Integrated Facilities 


Major port officials and officers of 
duly qualified private corporations con- 
templating establishment of foreign- 
trade zones as postwar projects should 
aim high and have their original plans 
provide adequate docks, modern storage 
and manipulating warehouses, and busi- 
hess quarters for importers. These in- 
tegrated terminal facilities are essential 
if the needs of our importers—both 
large and small—are to be satisfied. 





Under the classification of vehicles, 
including locomotives, ships, and air- 
craft, exports from the United Kingdom 
were valued at £24,285,000, imports at 
£929,000, and reexports at £34,000 in the 
first 4 months of 1946. 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL 


ECONOMY 
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NoTE.—Averages are based on actua Jselling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a follar. 





Average rate 


Latest available quotation 
































| : m Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange March oe 
1944 (an-| 1945 (an-| 1946 | pare [MMC CTY) ate 
} nual) nual) (month- U. 8. cur- 
ly) pins 
| rency 
Argentina_| Paper peso_.| Preferential. .._......- $3. 73 $3. 73 $3.73 | $3.73 $0. 2681 | July 16, 1946 
i ers 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
aaa 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market__......._. 4.03 4. 04 4.11 4. 06 . 2463 Do. 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano...} Controlled. -_. wan 42. 42 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | June 30, 1946 
EES PROSITE: 51. 80 59. 96 64.00 | 59.75 0167 Do. 
Brazi!.....| Cruzeiro !_._| Official.......___. 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 he PEI. OSS ae ene 
Free market_._.._____ 19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 | 2 18. 96 0527 | July 30, 1946 
Special free market __- 20. 20 20. 00 (3) OS hcg dialed igebion 
Cisse eee BRR Ree aes 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 .0516 | July 31, 1946 
Export draft. ......._- 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free mareet........... 31. 85 32. 24 32.25 | 33.34 . 0300 Do. 
ab Ae RE ene 31. 00 31. 00 31.00 |} 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Columbia _|-....do.......| Commercial bank-_-_-.- 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | May 31, 1946 
Bank of Republic. __- 1.76 1.76 1.76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
Ses 1.75 1.83 1.83 1. 835 . 5450 Do. 
Costa Rica | Colon_......| Uncontrolled... _....-- 5. 66 5. 68 5. 67 5. 67 - 1764 | Apr. 30, 1946 
Controlled. ..........- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 . 1779 Do. 
Cuba..... Peso... _- Ae. eee ; 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. Apr. 30, 1946 
Eecuador_..| Sucre_......| Central bank (official) - 14. 06 13.77 14. 04 | #15. 04 . 0665 | Aug. 9, 1946 
Honduras.| Lempira_...| Official............__- 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 .4902 | Aug. 7, 1946 
incl MR cancincot MCS Ghai dlinetcan 4.85 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 . 2058 | June 30, 1946 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba....| Official.......__.-- 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | July 27, 1946 
Sees 5.72 6. 62 5. 52 5. 50 - 1818 Do. 
Paraguay..| Guarani --__| Official.............-- 3.11 3.12 3.12 3.12 .3205 | Aug. 7, 1946 
|, EE Oe 3. 41 3. 32 3. 26 . 3067 Do. 
Peru... | Ee a ee 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Aug. 8, 1946 
Salvador_.| Colon_.__-- x Tee 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 - 4000 | June 30, 1946 
Uruguay ..| Peso......-. — “6 ESRF 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | July 29, 1946 
ree: 
i aS 1.90 1.90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Other purposes §__ 1.85 1.82 1.785} 1.785 . 5602 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar... -| Controlled ............ 3.35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 .2985 | July 2, 1946 
DN od ote ebeck ann eke 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cru- 
zeiros per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar, as the result of a 
decree-law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of 
Feb. 27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. 

* Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 


4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 


5A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 


or dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 
* New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
7 Established Dec. 4, 1945 
*In effect since July 25, 1944. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 


Underwater Har- 
vest— Australia’s 
Agar-Agar 

(Continued from p. 6) 


up to £A20 a week, for their overhead is 
small. The only equipment required, in 
addition to their boats, is the weighted 
rakes (which most of them make them- 
selves), a press similar to a wool press, 
and the drying racks made from lengths 
of wire netting supported on wooden 
trestles (see picture on p. 6). 
Australian weed-gatherers have, it is 
asserted, an advantage over those in 
Japan because of the location of the 





gracilaria beds. In Sydney the weed 
grows on a sand bottom, and, as it is 
raked up, it leaves seed-pores behind, 
which insure that the weed will go on 
growing in the same place. 


Dominant Firm 


All the Sydney weed is processed by 
the meat packer William Angliss & Co. 
(Aust.) Pty. Ltd., which in common with 
other Australian packers, increased its 
output enormously during the war. 
There is every indication that Australia’s 
postwar output of canned meat will re- 
main at this high peak, and so guarantee 
permanency to the new agar-agar indus- 
try. 
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(Developments communicated to Export- 
ers’ Service Section up to Monday, 
August 26, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 358—Current Export Bulletin No. 358, 
August 20, 1946 


I. Factory Reject and Unused Military Sur- 
plus Tires 


A. Effective immediately, no export license 
applications for “Factory Reject” tires will be 
considered unless such applications bear the 
following statement: “These tires are ‘Factory 
Reject’ tires and may be readily identified as 
such by the original factory branding which 
reads ‘Rejects’, ‘Rej,’ or other identifying 
mark appearing on the sidewall of each tire.” * 

B. Export license applications for unused 
military surplus tires will be considered as 
applications for new passenger car, truck and 
bus tires unless such applications are ac- 
companied by the original invoice or photo- 
static copy thereof from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration or from the original producer of 
these military tires, or unless such applica- 
tions bear the following statement: ‘These 
tires are unused military surplus tires and 
may be readily identified as such by the orig- 
inal factory branding which reads ‘Military’ 
or ‘Mil.’ or other identifying mark appearing 
on the sidewall of each tire.” + 


II, Exportations of Gift Parcels by Mail to In- 
dividuals Located in the British Occupied 
Zone of Germany, Except Berlin 


A. Effective August 12, 1946, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that the gen- 
eral license provisions governing the exporta- 
tion of gift parcels to individuals located in 
the U. S. Occupied Zone of Germany are ex- 
tended to the British Occupied Zone of Ger- 
many, except Berlin. Limited mail and par- 
cel post services to the British Occupied Zone 
of Germany have been established by the 
U. S. Post Office Department in cooperation 
with the British zone administrators. 

B. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
title 0, page 30, item 4, is amended accord- 
ingly. 


III. Gift shipments to prisoners of war in 


custody of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France. 
The Office of International Trade an- 


nounces that effective immediately, gift par- 
cels may be sent by parcel post, under gen- 
eral license, to enemy prisoners of war in 
custody of the United States, Great Britain, 
and France, only in accordance with the 
following provisions.* 


1The reporting requirements set forth in 
Subject I have been approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget and assigned number BB 41-— 
R857, in accordance with Regulation A pur- 
suant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

2The reporting requirements set forth in 
Subject III have been approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and assigned number BB 
41-R858, in accordance with Regulation A, 
pursuant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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A. General provisions. 

1. Definition of “prisoner of war—gift par- 
cel.”—A gift parcel which may be mailed un- 
der this general license is defined as a par- 
cel containing commodities to be sent free 
of cost to the prisoner of war ultimately re- 
ceiving them. 

2. Value and weight limitations.—Each gift 
parcel to be mailed under this general license 
shall be restricted to $25 in total value and 
11 pounds in total weight. The maximum 
dimensions of each gift parcel must conform 
to the restrictions established by the Post 
Office Department. 

3. Use of words “prisoner of war—gift par- 
cel.”—When a gift parcel is mailed under this 
general license, the words “prisoner of war— 
gift parcel” shall be written on the address 
Side of the package and on the customs dec- 
laration. The use of the words “prisoner of 
war—gift parcel” is a certification by the ex- 
porter that the provisions of this general 
license have been met. 

B. Special provisions. 

1. Exportation of Gift Parcels by Mail to 
Prisoners of War in Custody of the United 
States. 

a. Gift parcels may be mailed under gen- 
eral license to prisoners of war in custody of 
the U. S. forces in the European theater only 
by persons who have received an official label 
addressed to them by a prisoner of war. 
These labels will be issued by the U. S. Army 
authorities to prisoners of war in their cus- 
tody for forwarding by the prisoner of war 
to the sender named on the label. 

b. Permissible contents.—The commodities 
which may be included in gift parcels to be 
sent by mail under general license are re- 
stricted to: nonperishable foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, soaps and shaving preparations, medici- 
nals and vitamins, and similar items of a re- 
lief nature. Parcel must not contain writing 
or printed matter of any kind. 

c. Use of label—When a gift parcel is 
mailed under this general license, the official 
label forwarded by the prisoner of war shall 
be affixed to the address side of the package 

2. Exportation of Gift Parcels by Mail to 
Prisoners of War in Custody of Great Britain. 

a. Gift parcels may be sent by mail under 
general license to prisoners of war in cus- 
tody of Great Britain only by persons who 
have received official labels addressed to them 
by such prisoners of war. According to the 
British Government, these labels will be 
issued by the British authorities every 3 
months to prisoners of war requesting them 
and will permit such prisoners of war to 
receive a parcel from a designated sender 
whose degree of kinship is nearer than that 
of first cousin. These labels will then be for- 
warded by the prisoners of war to the senders 
named on the label. Individuals in the 
United States whose degree of kinship is 
nearer than that of first cousin who have 
not received such a label, but who wish to 
send a parcel, should write to the prisoner of 
war. (NoteE.—Information regarding the 
locations of prisoners of war in custody of 
Great Britain can be obtained only from the 
Controller, President of War Information 
Bureau, Curzon Street House, Curzon Street, 
London W 1, England. The U.S. War De- 
partment has no information regarding the 
matter.) 
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b. Permissible contents.—The COMMOMities 
which may be included in such gift p 
are restricted to: clothing, soaps and sha’ 
preparations, medicinals and vitamins, and 
similar items of a relief nature. Parcels must 
not contain foodstuffs, writing” or Printeg 
matter of any kind. 

c. Use of label—When a gift parce] is 
mailed under this general license, the Official 
label furnished by the prisoner of war shall 
be affixed to address side of the package, 

3. Exportation of Gift Parcels by Mail to 
Prisoners of War in Custody of France, 

a. Gift parcels may be sent by mail under 
general license to prisoners of war in custog 
of the French Government by persons who 
have received letters of request from such 
prisoners giving a complete return address, 
The address shown on gift parcels Mailed 
under this general license should include: 
Prisoner of war’s surname, first name, regis. 
tration number, depot number, city and De. 
partment. The sender should enclose a sheet 
of paper inside the package containing his 
own full name and address, as well as the 
surname, first name, and registration number 
of the prisoner of war. Gift parcels will not 
be accepted for mailing to sanitary units 
(formations sanitaires), labor camps, or em. 
ployers for delivery to prisoners of war. 

b. Permissible contents —The commodities 
which may be included in gift parcels to be 
sent by mail under general license are re- 
stricted to: nonperishable foodstuffs, soaps 
and shaving preparations, and clothing such 
as sweaters and pull overs. Outer clothing 
of a civilian nature is not permitted. No 
writing or printed matter may be enclosed in- 
side the parcel, except the name and address 
of the sender and of the prisoner of war. 

c. Frequency of mailing—Not more than 
one gift parcel per week may be sent by the 
same sender to the same addressee, 

C. Postal Regulations. 

Information concerning the Post Office Reg- 
ulations should be obtained from the local 
offices of the Post Office Department with re- 
spect to size limitations, customs declaration, 
and dispatch note. Mail shipments to pris- 
oners of war may be sent postage free. 

D. The Office of International Trade points 
out that the procedure set forth herein pro- 
vides the only method available at the present 
time for sending gift parcels to prisoners of 


war in custody of United States, Great Britain, 


and France. 

E. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
page 23, part 1, title A, item 3 “Prohibited 
Shipments,” paragraph b, is amended accord- 
ingly. 


Import Control 


No. 94—Amendment to War Food Order 
WFO 63 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on August 14 the removal of 27 
commodities from import controls under 
War Food Order 63. The amendment to 
WFO 63, in the form of a complete revi- 
sion of the Appendix listing commodities 
still under control of the order became 
effective August 15, 1946. 

The amendment removed from import 
controls the following items: Chickens 
and guineas, dead, fresh, chilled oF 
frozen, dressed or undressed, live, pre- 
pared or preserved; egg albumen, dried, 
frozen or otherwise prepared or pre- 
served; eggs, chicken, whole or in the 
shell; eggs, dried, frozen, or otherwise 
eggs of poultry 


prepared or preserved; 
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other than chicken, whole in the shell; 
egg yolks, dried, frozen or otherwise pre- 
pared or preserved; turkeys, dead, fresh, 
chilled or frozen, dressed or undressed, 
live, prepared or preserved; apples, dried, 
desiccated or evaporated; apricots, dried, 
desicated or evaporated; currants, dried; 
dates, dried; figs, dried; peaches, dried; 
desiccated or evaporated; pears, dried, 
desiccated or evaporated; prunes, pru- 
nelles, and plums, dried, desiccated, or 
evaporated, or otherwise prepared or pre- 
served; raisins, from seedless grapes and 
other; blood, dried; bones, ground, ash, 
dust, meal and flour (for feed and fer- 
tilizer use) ; fish scrap and fish meal, ex- 
cluding fish scales; greave cakes; liver- 
meal; tankage (incl. cracklings, meat 
meal, meat flour, meat scraps, etc.) ; and 
crabmeat, including crab sauce and crab 
paste, canned. 





Portugal Looks to 
New Air Commerce 


(Continued from p. 5) 


coast of Africa, as well as of the afore- 
mentioned cities in Mozambique on the 
eastern coast, should not be overlooked, 
we are reminded, in considering routes 
to the southern portion of Africa and 
to the Orient. The cities of Mozam- 
bique are cited as natural points of pas- 
sage to the Portuguese colonies in India 
and China, and, through Timor, to 
Australia. 

Although aerial communication be- 
tween North America and the South 
Seas is not easy by either of the three 
routes sometimes used, the most- 
frequented Atlantic route to India and 











New Air Service, Geneva to 
Lisbon 


An aerial transport service, oper- 
ated by Swissair, has recently been 
established between Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, and Lisbon, Portugal. 

This will be on a provisional 
basis, pending authorization by the 
Portuguese authorities of a per- 
manent service, negotiations for 
which are in progress. 

In the beginning the service will 
be weekly via Madrid and Barce- 
lona, returning the day following. 
The distance is 980 miles. The 
plane used will be a DC-3 carrying 
14 passengers. The fare between 
Lisbon and Geneva is 3,500 escudos, 
or approximately $140. 
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Price Indexes 





Base 





Country Index (=100) 
Argentina | Cost of living. ._-. 1939 
|  Subindex of food prices__| 1939 
| Wholesale prices. - 1926 
Bolivia Cost of living _.| Dee. 1936 
Subindex of food prices Dec. 1936_- 
Brazil....- Cost of living | 1912 
Subindex of food prices__| 1912 ‘ 
Chile_- Cost of living. - -- | Mar. 1928_- 
Subindex of food prices_._| Mar. 1928. 
Wholesale prices son cu'nd UE i 
Colombia.._| Cost of living... ...| Feb. 1937___| 
| _ Subindex of food prices..| Feb. 1937___| 


Wholesale prices * Jan. 1933 


Costa Rica | Cost of living... | 1936 
Subindex of food prices__| 1936 
Wholesale prices 1936 | 
Cuba Retail prices of food July-Dee. | 
1937. | 
Ecuador Prices of food 4__- 1927__ | 
Mexico | Cost of living | 1934 


Subindex of food prices__| 1934 | 
Wholesale prices’ - -| 1929-- } 
Cost of living. - 1938 | 

Subinde:: of food prices__| 1938 


Paraguay 


Peru_- Cost of living 1934-1936 
Subindex of food prices._| 1934-1936 
Wholesale prices 1934-1936 
Uruguay Cost of living 1929 
Subindex of food prices 1929 
Venezuela_._| Wholesale prices 1938 


1939 


100 
100 
108 
276 
252 
350 
309 
187 
210 
421 
118 
120 
194 


108 | 
103 | 


105 


90 | 


160 


155 


156 | 
127 | 


109 | 


106 
110 
106 
114 


103 | 


98 
101 




















| ! 
| Per- Latest available 
- centage figure, 1946 
1944 1945 |increase OAR ESS a eae 
| 1939 to | 1945 
1945 | Index | Month 
| | 
110} 131 31} 187 
117 140 | 40 148 
211 217 101 218 231 | May 
800 842 205 | 881 |. 
717 750 198 788 
556 | 1645 84| 2654 
541 1 643 108 | 2657 
395 430 130 445 471 | May 
465 495 136 517 540 | Do. 
838 892 112 915 950 | April 
171 191 | 62 187 200 | June 
| 182 220 | 83 197 208 Do. 
| 289 326 | 68 314 340 Do. 
pS eee 188 | 74 185 190 | June 
170 193 | 87 188 | 189 Do. 
182} 199} 9] 199| 198] Do. 
161} 181] 101 182 193 | May 
| | 
| 22) 461. Se oe 595 | April 
‘ee; ae 115 361 401 | May 
297 320 | 105 | 354 398 Do. 
227 | 247 | 94) 265 285 | July 
193 | 214 | 96 | 223 241 | June 
172 () | 775 | #185 233 Do. 
| 181 | 202 84 | 210 215 | April 
| 187 209 | 97| 218 219| Do. 
} 226 236 | 107 236 246 | June 
119} 137] 33 141 146| Do. 
116 | 140 | 43 140 146} Do 





134 135| 34) 130) 130 | March 





1 Average January-October. 2? October 1945. 
figured to October 1945. 


NOTE. 


3 Foodstuffs only. 
data available as to whether index is based on wholesale or retail prices. 


«Index includes price of charcoal. No official 


5December 1939. ® Not available. 7? Increase 


8 October 1945; November and December figures not available. 


The general cost-of-living indexes are in 10 cases based on the cost of food, rent, clothing, fuel and light, and 


miscellaneous items. The exceptions are: The Brazilian index which also includes the cost of servants; the Mexican index 
which excludes rent and miscellaneous items; and the Paraguayan index which does not cover rent but takes into account 
the retail prices of various so-called ‘‘nonimmediate consumption goods,’’ including cement and lumber. 

With the exception of the Colombian wholesale price index, which is based on prices of foodstuffs only, the indexes 
of wholesale prices shown in the table include, in addition to food products, textiles, construction materials, metals, paper 


products, ete. 


All indexes given are based on prices prevailing only in the capital cities of the respective countries. 
For additional information on these indexes see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 27, 1946, page 9. 





Malaya, and even to China, seems the 
most desirable. Meteorological and 
other obstacles are presented by condi- 
tions on the northern course (via Alaska, 
Siberia, and China), and by the great 
length of the route via the Pacific 
islands, which are far removed from the 
centers of commerce. 


Domestic Air Services 


In connection with the the desirability 
of establishing internal air routes in 
Portugal itself, Sr. Correia believes that, 
since the greatest distances from north 
to south can be covered by commercial 
flights in 2 or 3 hours, frequent and 
regular remunerative air services would 
not be possible, with the exception per- 
haps of a service between Lisbon and 
Oporto. In coming to this conclusion 
the author also emphasizes the fact that 
a meticulously trained and equipped air 
and ground organization would be abso- 
lutely necessary for such an internal 
service and that such would not be 
easily recruited. 

However, it is said, the establishment 
of an aerial transport service in Mozam- 
bique appears possible as there are not 
more than 12 commercial planes in 


operation in 
African colony. 


that Portuguese East 


Toward “Empire Air Transport” 


Sr. Correia indicates that a Portu- 
guese-Empire air service could only be 
operated at a deficit, requiring direct or 
indirect subsidies from the State in 
amounts dependent upon the efficiency 
achieved by the operation. He states 
that, considering the amount of poten- 
tial interimperial air traffic, the capital 
investment, the expenses incidental to 
the establishment of such a service, and 
the cost of maintaining and operating 
it would greatly exceed the operating 
receipts. The author also points out 
that years would be required to create 
the extremely specialized organization 
that is required for the operation of a 
long-distance air service. He empha- 
sizes the essentiality of safety in flight 
and says that it can only be achieved 


: through a vigorous program of training 


for pilots and navigators, and the pro- 
vision of such services as meteorological 
stations, communication centers, and 
thorough ground examination of ships. 

Nevertheless, the political advantages 
of such a Portuguese-Empire service are 
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“of the greatest importance” says the 
author. He suggests that the costs 
might well be considered one of the ex- 
penses of sovereignty, and perhaps if 
pursued in that sense the results of the 
operation might be considered by the 
world of tomorrow as worth the cost and 
effort so incurred. Warning is given 
against any hasty action which might 
lessen the assurance of flight safety and 
thus prevent the realization of this am- 
bitious concept of an imperial air 
service. 

The studies and discussions now going 
on afford convincing evidence that 
Portugal is keenly alive to the poten- 
tialities of the Air Age and is resolute 
in its intention to participate in them 
to the fullest practicable extent. 





New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 9) 


York City. Length of visit: 2 months. Since 
his U. S. address is not known at the present 
time, it is suggested that interested concerns 
contact Mr. Dewhurst’s firm direct in Man- 
chester. Itinerary: New York City. 

16. Greece—Demetrios N. Joannides, 10 
Lycourgou Street, Salonika, is interested in 
the purchase of and representation for men’s 
and women’s woolen suits, men’s cotton and 
woolen socks, women’s nylon and rayon hos- 
iery; cotton piece goods (printed, poplins, 
flannels, grey sheetings, bleached white sheet- 
ings) ; cotton yarns; hospital supplies; phar- 
maceuticals; upper shoe leather (boz calf and 
glazed kid), sole leather, shoe and linotype 
machinery; galvanized metal machinery; 
water heaters; and household refrigeration 
equipment. He is now in this country until 
the middle of October. U. S. address: c/o 
John Alban & Co., Inc., 323 Pearl Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Chicago. (Supple- 
mentary to announcement in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 1, 1946.) 

17. Greece—Miltiades Kyrtsis, representing 
Athens Hydrogenation Co. “Velva” Seed Oil 
Corp., Kyrtsis Bros., S. A., and Auto Commer- 
cial, S. A., all of Athens, is interested in pur- 
chasing machinery and equipment for hydro- 
genation and seed oil extracting plants; con- 
tacting American manufacturers of automo- 
tive products; obtaining equipment and sup- 
plies for some of the leading industries in 
Greece, particularly the textile industry. He 
is scheduled to arrive during August for an 
indefinite visit. U.S. address: Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third 
Street; or c/o Chrysler Export Corp., Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

18. Guatemala—Guillermo Griffel, repre- 
senting A. Zadik & Co., 8a Avenida Sur. No. 
2-A, Guatemala City, is interested in con- 
tacting importers of Indian teztiles (mate- 
rials for draperies, upholstery, and garments) ; 
ready-made dresses, coats, shirts, and jackets; 
belts and bags; tablecloths; bedspreads and 
blankets; and Indian handicrafts (silverware, 
wooden and fiber articles, and leather goods.) 
He is now in this country for 1 or 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Windsor Hotel, 100 West 
Fifty-eighth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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19. Honduras—Leon Crisanto Funes, rep- 
resenting Pan-American Agencies, San Pedro 
Sula, is seeking agencies for glassware and 
china, electrical appliances and lighting fiz- 
tures, construction materials, shoes, and gen- 
eral merchandise. He is scheduled to arrive 
early in August, via New Orleans, for a visit 
of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Juan Mon- 
asterio, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; or c/o Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., 623-33 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. 

20. India—Visharam Gianchand Motwane, 
representing Eastern Electric & Engineering 
Co., 127 Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bom- 
bay, is interested in all types of electrical 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive: September 
1. Length of visit: 6 months. U.S. address: 
c/o The American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

21. South Africa—M. Laden, representing 
James & Co., 82 President Street, Johannes- 
burg, is interested in the purchase of and 
representation for millinery, piece goods, 
haberdashery, fancy goods, and similar lines. 
Scheduled to arrive: September 1, via New 
York City. Length of visit: 4 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Charles Weil & Co., 101 West 
Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. South Africa—S. W. J. Liebenberg, rep- 
resenting Students’ Christian Association, 
P. O. Box 25, Stellenbosch, Cape Province, is 
interested in printing machinery, religious 
films, publications, stationery, and art mate- 
rials; also desires technical information per- 
taining to students’ clubs. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: September 20, via New York City. 
Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Thomas Cook & Sons, 587 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Chicago, and Grand Rapids (Mich.). 

23. South Africa—A. Neumann, 1 Burg 
Street, Capetown, is interested in furs, and 
requests technical information about fur 
styles. Scheduled to arrive: September 5, 
via New York City. Length of visit: 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Barclays Bank Dominion 
Colonial & Overseas, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

24. Uruguay—Juan Americo Iraola, repre- 
senting Pizzorno, Theoduloz & Cia., Rincon 
734, Montevideo, is interested in rayon, cot- 
ton, linen, wool, and poplin tertiles. Sched- 
uled to arrive: September 3, via New York 
City. Length of visit: 6 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o D. C. Andrews & Co., Inc., 27-29 
Water Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City and Washington. 

25. Uruguay—aAlberto Julio Larrieux, repre- 
senting Larrieux, Gard, & Cia., Rincon 670, 
Montevideo, is interested in rayon, cotton, 
wool, including mixtures, and poplin tez- 
tiles. Scheduled to arrive: September 3, via 
New York City. Length of visit: 6 months. 
U. S. address: c/o D. C. Andrews & Co., Inc., 
27-29 Water Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City and Washington. 

26. Uruguay—Jose Antonio Patron, Av. 
Gral. Flores 2301-07, Montevideo, is inter- 


ested in hatdware and porcelain; tools; 
glassware; agricultural machinery; and 
paints. He is scheduled to arrive August 


26, via New York City, for a visit of 2 or 
3 months. U.S. address: c/o Hays & Denton, 
24 State Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Washington, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. 


Import Opportunities 


27. England—S. E. Macy & Co., Ltd., Cor- 
onation House, 4, Lloyds Avenue, London, 
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E. C. 3, desire to export cut glass, rayon 
cloth and ladies’ underwear to the Uniteg 
States. 

28. Siam—Krungthep Vanich Co, Ltd 
Bangkok, are interested in exporting 200 tons 
of stick-lac and 200 tons of wolfram, 

World Trade Directory Report being py. ; 
pared. ' 

29. Sweden — Svenska Trahus-— Directo, | 
Lindeberg, Stockholm, have available for e. | 
port 5,000 prefabricated houses, H 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. i 





Export Opportunities | 


30. Argentina—Fornalit S. A., Pasco 6 | 
Buenos Aires, desire purchase quotations on | 
electronic heating equipment as used in the 
production of laminates. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

31. Argentina—Jose Lau, Belgrano 937, | 
Buenos Aires, desires purchase or rental] quo- 
tations on dies as used in the Plastic-molding 
industry. 

32. Argentina—Jose Giordana Lumia, gs. 
tomba 2359, Buenos Aires, desires purchase 
quotations on hydraulic and injection presses 
as used in the plastic-molding industry. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 

33. Argentina—La Martona, Rondeau 1757, 
Buenos Aires, desire purchase quotations op 
dairy equipment for converting powder milk 
to liquid, and for making powder mik 
(vacuum roller process). 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 

34. Argentina—Neoplastica S. A., Huma 
huaca 4242, Buenos Aires, desire purchase 
quotations on semiautomatic compression 
and injection units, also similar hydraulte 
units. 

35. Belgium—Pierre Buyle, 33, rue Paul 
Devaux, Brussels, desires purchase quota- 
tions on canned fruits. 

36. Belgium—Chaudfontaine Monopole §. 
A., Chaudfontaine, desire purchase quota- 
tions on fruit juices of all types and tomato 
juice. : 

37. Belgium —Etablissements Smit-Ju- 
prelle, 50, rue de l’Eglise, Roclenge-sur-Geer, 
desire purchase quotations on bakers’ and 


Report being 








confectioners’ machinery and equipment 
such as wooden tables, wooden troughs, 
racks, mixers, dividers, beaters, grinders, 


kitchen and food service equpiment for | 
restaurants. 

38. Belgium—Jean Kroonen Fils, 37, rue 
Peltzer de Clermont, Verviers, desire pur- | 
chase quotations on fresh, frozen, canned, 
and powdered eggs; and eggs to be hatched. 

39. Belgium—Louis Baeten-Van Lierde, 
165-167, chausee de Bruxelles, Ledeberg, 
Ghent, desire purchase quotations on 
printed cotton goods for women's dresses 
and aprons, plain and fancy cotton goods, | 
handkerchiefs, sewing machines, buttonhole 
machines, and ironing machinery. 

40. Belgium—Maison J. Fameree, 132, rue 
Hotel des Monnaies, desire purchase quote- 
tions on bits, taps, threading taps, wrenches, 
hand saws for metal cutting, garage tools, 
reamers, pipe-cutting tools and machine 
tools. 

41. Belgium—Société de Construction & de 
Location de Matériel de Voieries S. A., 304, 
chaussee de Waterloo, St. Servais Namur, de- 
sire purchase quotations on road rollers, 
cranes, shovels, scrapers, road makers spray- 
ing and heating equipment, concrete ma- 
chinery and air compressors. 

42. British West Indies—Dominica Thea- 
ter, Roseau, Dominica, desire purchase quota- 
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tions on 35-mm sound projector complete 
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with generating plant; screen and stage cur- 
tain; theater sign; 1,000 theater chairs with 
wooden or leather folding seats. 

43. England—Greenhill & Ellis, Ltd., 17 
Wilson Street, London, E. C. 2, desire pur- 
chase quotations on, and representation for 
piece goods and garments such as outerwear, 
underwear, and hosiery. 

44, England—L. W. Tools Co., Ltd., Snod- 
land, Kent, desires purchase quotations on 
machinery for producing steel wool. 

45, England—Charles Twifying & Co., Al- 
dridge Road, Birmingham, desires purchase 
quotations on artificial leather cloth as used 
in the manufacture of baby carriages. In- 
terested American firms send samples. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 

46. Netherlands—"Eiga,” C. V., 23 Van 
Reesstraat, The Hague, desire purchase quo- 
tations on medical instruments especially 
cardiographs; X-ray films. 

47. Netherlands—“Stone,” 98 Sleedoorn- 
straat, The Hague, desire purchase quota- 
tions on natural and artificial abrasives 
(wheels, paper, and cloth); electric grind- 
ing machine with flexible shaft: current 
characteristics 220/380 3 phase, d. c., 50 
cycles, engine up to 1 hp. 

48. Netherlands—Technisch Bureau W. 
Seibert & Co., N. V., 6 P. Wynterlaan, Bus- 
sum, desire purchase quotations on a plant 
for the manufacture of plate springs for 
railway purposes: hardening furnaces; ma- 
chines for testing, bending, manufacture of 


spring eyes and strops; centerpunch mark-" 


ings, for fixing spring strops round plate 
springs, for loosening spring strops; a com- 
plete forge, three or four machines for bend- 
ing heated spring steel, respectively plunge 
it into water. (Railways use a water-hard- 
ening quality silico-manganese spring steel.) 

49. Peru—Victor Menozzi, Junin 329, Lima, 
desires purchase quotations on used Diesel 
engine, 300 to 400 hp.; used small cargo ves- 
sel, 500 to 1,000 tons capacity, Diesel engine, 
speed 10 to 12 m. p. h. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

50. South Africa—G. Hochman, 52A Del- 
vers Street, Johannesburg, desires purchase 
quotations on ortotoluolsulfonamid kalihi- 
pormaganicum. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

51. South Africa—Jack Moran, 10 Mercury 
Lane, Durban, desires purchase quotations 
on, and representation for jewelry, and 
watches and clocks. 





Canada’s Shoe 
Production Stepped 
Up as Needs Rise 


(Continued from p. 7) 


duction of shoes with leather or fabric 
uppers. Data indicate that the 1945 
output of such types, compared with 
1944, was short by 24,496 pairs. An in- 
crease was noted, however, in the pro- 
duction of slippers, which totaled nearly 
6,800,000 pairs during 1945, compared 
with 4,700,000 during the preceding year. 
Military footwear production, which 
amounted to 1,300,000 pairs during 1945, 
was not shown separately in the 1944 
figures. 
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Contributor Ss e ) 
Column — 


Frances M. Coston (“Canada’s Shoe 
Production Stepped Up As Needs 
Rise’).—Born in Whitesville, N. Y. 
Educated in public schools in Washing- 
ton, D. C., State Normal School, Oswego, 
N. Y., and the University of California. 
A. B. degree from George Washington 
University. Traveled extensively in Cali- 
nornia and other Western States. 
Taught 4 years in private and public 
schools. Entered Federal service in 
March 1941 in the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, Department of Interior; trans- 
ferred to the Leather Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in 
April 1942. Since December 1944 Busi- 
ness Assistant, Industry Analysis Staff. 


Edward S. Crocker, 2d (‘Portugal 
Looks to New Air Commerce’’).—Born 
Fitchburg, Mass. Princeton A. B. 1920; 
Columbia University Law School 1921- 
22; U. S. Navy 1917-19; in paper-manu- 


factory 1921; appointed secretary of 
embassy or legation of class four and 
assigned to the Department of State 
Septemer 22, 1922; assistant secretary 
of American delegation, Conference on 
Central American Affairs, Washington, 
1922-23; third secretary at San Sal- 
vador March 20, 1923; at Warsaw Janu- 
ary 7, 1924; third secretary at Rome April 
10, 1925; third secretary at Budapest 
December 13, 1926; at Stockholm May 17, 
1929; second secretary at Stockholm 
October 19, 1929; second secretary at 
Tokyo November 13, 1933; first secre- 
tary at Tokyo June 24, 1938, to December 
7, 1941; to the Department of State 
June 3, 1942; first secretary at Lisbon 
November 23, 1942; also consul at Lisbon 
January 19, 1943; counselor of legation 
at Lisbon February 22, 1944; counselor of 
embassy at Lisbon June 20, 1944. 


Mel Pratt (“Underwater Harvest— 
Australia’s Agar-Agar”).—Well-known 
Australian journalist, former war cor- 
respondent for the Sydney Morning 
Herald. Now with the Australian De- 
partment of Information and is press 
attaché to the Australian High Com- 
missioner to Canada. 





Production of footwear, by types, dur- 
ing 1944 and 1945 was distributed as 
shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Production of Footwear by Types 











Type | 1944 1945 
Boots and shoes with leather Pairs | Pairs 
or fabric uppers .-| 29, 543, 268 | 29, 518, 77 
Shoe packs, larrigans, and 
moccasins (oil tan) _....--- 39, 097 77, 940 
Moccasins, all other. - sae 197, 764 270, 011 
Footwear of all kinds with felt 
Es Banieen cantante ikea 807, 772 848, 888 
Slippers of leather or any other 
material, including Indian 
STE ...---| 4,697, 906 6, 786, 579 
Athletic SES Fae es 167, 311 
Military footwear. _._.-- |------ 1, 286, 224 
| 
RN acivctcaes 35, 285,807 | 38, 955, 725 





Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Of the total production during 1945, 
footwear with other-than-leather soles 
totaled 6,598,265 pairs. The military 
footwear output consisted of 1,160,356 
pairs with leather soles and 125,868 pairs 
with soles of other material. 


Postwar Operations 


Footwear factories in operation in De- 
cember 1945 numbered 274, the Province 
of Quebec accounting for 176 of the total, 
and Ontario for 77. British Columbia 
had 8 footwear plants, Manitoba 5, and 
the remaining 8 factories were distrib- 
uted in Nova Scotia. New Brunswick, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan. 


Canada is fast becoming self-sufficient 
in sole leather. Most of the cattle hides 
used for this type of leather now are 
supplied by domestic slaughterings. The 
slaughter of calves and young cattle has 
been prohibited by Dominion Govern- 
ment orders, thereby increasing the sup- 
ply of heavy hides. Domestic supplies of 
skins are far from satisfactory, however, 
and foreign sources are depended upon 
for sheepskins, goatskins, kidskins, kip- 
skins, and calfskins, and, of course, 
the exotic types such as kangaroo and 
alligator. 

Despite the present unsatisfactory 
raw-material situation, shoe producers 
claim that, on the whole, the quality of 
their output has not deteriorated, and 
that today’s shoes compare favorably 
with the prewar varieties. 

If supplies of leather are forthcoming, 
the industry expects to maintain its 
present output of about 39,000,000 pairs 
of footwear annually—in fact, its goal is 
40,000,000 pairs. Manufacturers gen- 
erally are of the opinion that the backlog 
of demand will keep the industry fully 
employed for at least 18 months and 
probably 2 years beyond the early part of 
1946. Color and style restrictions have 
been revoked. Brown shoes are popular 
with returning servicemen who desire a 
change from the black shoes worn 
throughout the war. Men’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes apparently are in greatest 
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demand and shortest supply, whereas no 
real shortage of women’s shoes exists. 

Wartime demands having been met, 
the footwear industry now turns its at- 
tention toward meeting the backlog of 
civilian requirements, anticipating a new 
high in the production of leather foot- 
wear during 1946. After consumer de- 
mands have been satisfied and inven- 
tories built up, the footwear industry will 
seek foreign markets in order to main- 
tain an annual production of 40,000,000 
pairs—a goal which some trade members 
believe is too optimistic. The domestic 
market is calculated to absorb some 
25,000,000 pairs annually, leaving 15,000,- 
000 pairs for export. 








(Continued from p. 17) 


and freight charges to the particular 
ports of discharge. The special duty 
was to make up the differential and 
assure ISCOR, the Government-owned 
steel corporation, a competitive position 
in the iron and steel market of the 
Union, The regulations covered con- 
signment shipments as well as sales. 

Located in the Transvaal, the chief 
competitive area of the Union, ISCOR 
was also in effect given a price advan- 
tage as the result of the landing charges 
and transportation rates required in 
moving the imported product to the 
competitive areas. 

The withdrawal of this authorization 
with respect to the imposition of special 
duties may have been determined by the 
improved competitive position of local 
iron and steel production as the result 
of many years of effective operation, in- 
cluding its considerable contribution to 
the war program, and by requirements 
of iron and steel products beyond the 
current capacity of ISCOR to supply 

Further Relaxation of Import Con- 
trol.—The Minister of Economic Develop- 
ment of the Union of South Africa has 
announced a further relaxation of import 
control, effective June 14, 1946, with re- 
spect to the requirement of import cer- 
tificates on certain articles of food and 
drink. The import certificates still re- 
quired on a reduced number of such 
items do not apply to imports from the 
United States or the British Common- 
wealth, which were exempted from all 
import controls on September 7, 1945. 

The amendment to Government No- 
tice No. 1643, relating to heading, “Con- 
troller of Food,” will now read: 

All articles of food and drink including 
such as are used as ingredients or materials 


in the manufacture, processing and preserv- 
ing of foods, excepting Anchovies; beer; 
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brandy; capers (French); cassava meal and 
cassava flour; cassia, cloves and allspice; 
caviare; cherries, glace; chicory; chutney; 
fish spreads or pastes; flavouring essences, 
aromatic extracts and colouring materials; 
gelatine; gin; glucose; gravy browning; 
herbs; herrings, fish, frozen, smoked, cured 
or processed in brine in kegs, barrels or other 
wooden containers, but not tinned; Instant 
Postum; kKaffir corn and sorghums; kaffir corn 
malt; liqueurs; manioc meal and manioc 
flour; meat extracts; meat spreads or pastes; 
mustard; olives; pickles and sauces; potato 
starch; rum; sandwich spreads; soya bean 
flour; tapioca, sago, and arrowroot; vinegar; 
whisky; wines. 

The items listed in the preceding par- 
agraph may be admitted without im- 
port permit. South African importers 
requesting admission of permit-free 
goods must certify in writing that im- 
port permits are not required. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Short Fibers of Artificial Silk: Definite 
Tariff Classification Established.—Short 
fibers of artificial silk, heretofore duti- 
able at the rate of 0.16 bolivares per gross 
kilogram under tariff item 145—-B, “raw 
common fibers, not specified,’’ were given 
a definite classification in the Venezuelan 
tariff under item No. 136, “short fibers of 
artificial silk (artificial floss) ,” dutiable 
at the same rate, by a Resolution of the 
Ministry of Finance published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of July 23, 1946, and effec- 
tive the same date. According to the 
Resolution, the original tariff item No. 
136 under which rayon yarns are classi- 
fied is now to be designated as item No. 
136-bis. 

Quebracho Extract: Import Duty Re- 
duced.—The Venezuelan import duty on 
quebracho extract was reduced from 0.50 
bolivares to 0.001 bolivares per gross kilo- 
gram by a Resolution of the Ministry of 
Finance, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of July 18, 1946, and effective the same 
date. The reduction was effected by es- 
tablishing a separate classification for 
quebracho extract under tariff item No. 
383-A (1). Other tanning extracts re- 
main dutiable at the rate of 0.50 boliv- 
ares per gross kilogram under the newly 
established tariff item No. 383-A (2). 

Trailers: Tariff Classification and Im- 
port Duty Modified.—Tariff item No. 
327-E, “miscellaneous vehicles, trailers,” 
dutiable at the rate of 0.20 bolivar per 
gross kilogram, was modified to provide 
definite classifications at reduced rates 
for various types of trailers by a Resolu- 
tion of the Ministry of Finance, effec- 
tive August 2, 1946. The item as modi- 
fied, with the corresponding rates of duty 
in bolivares per gross kilogram, is as 
follows: 
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| New Books a 
| Reports 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen, Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri. 
vate publications for distribution and can. 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case, 
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Articles of interest to businessmen, ap. 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, August 25, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is is. 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C,, 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The August 25 
issue contains these articles: 


UNRRA FIFTH COUNCIL SESSION. 

THIRTEENTH SESSION OF INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT COUNCIL. 

SECOND SESSION OF FAO, 

PERMANENT MIGRATION COMMITTEE OF 
ILO. 

THE UNITED STATES ACCEPTS INVITATION 
TO TELECOMMUNICATIONS CONFERENCE. 

RECOGNITION OF NEW BOLIVIAN GOVERN- 
MENT. 

REPORT OF ARRIVAL IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF DISPLACED PERSONS. 

PROCEDURAL ORGANIZATION OF ALLIED 
COUNCIL For JAPAN. 

PROVISION OF ALBANIAN CURRENCY LAW. 

AIR TRANSPORT AGREEMENT WITH LEB- 
ANON. 

FOREIGN SERVICE AcT OF 1946. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE OF UNDER 
SECRETARY OF STATE For EcoNoMIc AF- 
FAIRS. 





Item No. 327—Miscellaneous vehicles: 
E. Drawn by mechanical force— 
1, With body suitable for cargo-0. 10 
2. Without body (with or with- 
out platform) ---- 
3. Arranged for dwelling 
Cement: Duty-Free Importation Con- 
tinued.—The duty-free importation of 
portland cement into Venezuela, subject 
to prior authorization from the Ministry 
of Finance for each shipment, will be 
continued until December 31, 1946, ac- 
cording to a resolution published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of July 31. 1946.’ The 
duty-free importation of portland ce- 
ment has been in effect since December 
7, 1942. 


|For previous annouricement of extension 
of duty-free privilege, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for April 27, 1946.] 
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